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Makes everyone your neighbor—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


has endeared itself to the feminine heart just as it has established 
itself in the business world, by the universality of its merit, Its ease 
of control and freedom from getting out of order make every woman 
its friend, John Lothrop Motley said, “Give us the luxuries of life, 
and we will dispense with its necessaries ”°—the Oldsmobile is both. 
Our line of light cars is the most complete ever built, Satisfactory 
to your ideas of style, your requirements for comfort, and to your 
pocketbook. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 Oldsmobile Touring Car, - - $1400 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 Oldsmobile Light Delivery Car, $1000 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 Oldsmobile Heavy Delivery Car, $2000 

All prices f. o. b. factory. 

Detailed specifications of any of these cars sent on request. 

Send 10c. for six months’ trial subscription to Motor Talk, a magazine devoted 
to automobile interests. Address Dept. 48. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Drawing by Henry Hutt. 
Copyright, 1905, Brownell & Humphrey. 








From end to end, from ocean to ocean, from New Orleans to 
San Francisco, the SOUTHERN PACIFIC affords a trip of con- 
tinual scenic surprises. Beginning with the quaint half 
American, half French City of New Orleans, the 
traveler’s train is taken bodily across the Mis- 
From sissippi River and speeds away for the 
Sunset Seas, passing through the beau- 
tiful ‘Sugar Bowl of Louisiana,’ with 
Ocean the rich green fields of the sugar 
plantations stretching away for 
miles to either side, through 
to Ocean the delightful country of 
Evangeline, and into 
the famous Rice Country and Oil Fields of Western Louisiana 
and Eastern Texas. Thence through the famous and _ historic 
cities of San Antonio, Houston, El Paso, and Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, where there are no sudden changes in the climate, 
but a pure, cool, bracing, balsamic air the year round. 
OF THE 
Traverses this Delightful Route and Runs Daily 
New Orleans to San Francisco 
Connecting There with New Palatial Steamers of the Pacific Mail and 
Occidental & Oriental Steamship Companies for 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES 
AND ALL 
ORIENTAL PORTS 
INQUIRE 
349 OR 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston, 170 Wasuincton St. BAatTrimore, cor. BALTIMORE AND HANover STs. 
PuHiLapevpuiaA, 632 CuestnurT. St. Syracuse, 129 So. FRANKLIN ST. 

















The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 


“I wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuregs, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having 
nothing to live on.” 


This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PusLisHers, NEW YORK 
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Ohe 
Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


HE author of “ The Conqueror” 

and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 
original. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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COMMENT 


Ir is possible that Mr. Roosrevett’s luck will enable him 
to escape the grave responsibilities that, conceivably, might 
be imposed upon him by the provisional agreement with the 
Dominican Republic which he has authorized Mr. Dawson, 
our minister at Santo Domingo City, to sign. Under that 
agreement, which will remain operative until our Senate 
shall have ratified or rejected the treaty negotiated by Secre- 
tary Hay with the Dominican Executive, Mr. Roosevett will 
designate, and President Moraes will appoint, certain Amer- 
ican citizens to take charge of all the Dominican custom- 
houses, except those named in the arbitral award in the case 
of the Santo Domingo Improvement Company. Of the net 
receipts, forty-five per cent. are to be delivered periodically 
to the Dominican Executive, and fifty-five per cent. are to be 
deposited in a United States bank by those agents, acting 
as trustees for the foreign holders of claims acknowledged 
to be valid by the Dominican government. Should the treaty 
he ratified by the Senate, the accumulated trust fund will 
he distributed among the foreign claimants, and the process 
of reserving fifty-five per cent. of the net customs receipts 
on their behalf will be continued until the debts shall have 
been discharged. If, on the other hand, the treaty should be 
rejected by the Senate, the fund deposited in a United States 
bank will be turned over to the Dominican Executive, and 
the American agents will be recalled. 

















The plan cannot be described as a modus vivendi between 
the United States and Santo Domingo, because no dis- 
pute is pending between the two countries, and the term 
quoted is properly applicable only to a provisional under- 
standing reached by the parties to a controversy as yet un- 
settled. On the other hand, the agreement sanctioned by 
Mr. Roosrevett may fairly be looked upon as establishing a 
modus vivendi between Santo Domingo and certain European 
countries, to three of which liens on the customs revenues 
of certain Dominican ports have been conceded. One of 
these powers, Italy, was on the point of enforcing its lien, 
and not until the agreement concluded with Mr. RoosrEveLt 
had been made knewn to its representative was the war-ship 
sent to Santo Domingo withdrawn. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the two cther holders of liens will pursue a similar 
aecquiescent course. It is obvious, however, that if any one 
of the three powers had declined to be deprived, even tem- 
porarily, of its specific security, and had insisted on collecting 
the customs revenue assigned to it, a conflict of authority 
might have arisen between its agents and those appointed 
by Mr. Roosevett. It now looks, however, as if no friction 
from this source need be apprehended. 





There remains the danger that insurrectionists against 
the MoraLes régime may seize some of the custom-houses 
of which, in pursuance of the provisional agreement, Amer- 
ican agents have been placed in charge. Would Mr. Rooss- 
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VELT use the military and naval forces of the United States 
to uphold those agents in the exercise of functions that Con- 
gress has not authorized? It is manifest that by such inter- 
position he would, practically, be siding with President 
Morates against the revolutionists, and would thus be taking 
part in the internal quarrels of a sister commonwealth. That 
is something which no previous American Chief Magistrate 
has presumed to do, nor could it be done with any consistency 
by the Executive of a country which forbade Napoteon III. 
to keep an army in Mexico for the purpose of interfering 
in the internal affairs of that republic. It may well happen, 
however, that the presence of several American war-vessels 
in Dominican harbors, and the knowledge that a large naval 
force is close at hand, may deter the enemies of Mora.Es 
from ary overt demonstration during the summer, in which 
event, when our Senate reassembles, it may with truth be 
averred by our State Department that the provisional agree- 
ment has had no regrettable consequences. Should this prove 
to be the ease, it would be one of several incidents which 
indieate that nobody since Suxia has better deserved than 
has Mr. RooskEvEtt the epithet of “ Frnrx.” 


Before this number of the Wrekty meets the reader’s eye, 
the President’s visit to Texas will have been made, inasmuch 
as, according to the programme, he is to leave Washington 
on April 3, and to be in San Antonio at the reunion of the 
Rough Riders on April 7. His experiences will be watched 
with interest, for up to about six months ago Mr. Roosrevett 
could hardly be described as persona grata to the Southern 
whites, and nowhere is the Southern white more unconven- 
tional, outspoken, and demonstrative than he is in Texas. 
In his eyes, however, the duties of hospitality are no less 
sacred than they are in the eyes of an Arab, and we feel sure 
that the President’s reception will be courteous, if not cordial. 
Nor should we be much surprised if it were even enthusiastic, 
for much in Mr. Roosrvett’s temperament, character, and 
history is calculated to appeal strongly to Texas sympathy. 


‘ It is also beginning to be acknowledged throughout the 
Southern States that for some years there was a tendency 
to misunderstand Mr. RoosrveEtt’s attitude toward their sec- 
tion. Altogether too much was made of the casual invitation 
to Booker WasutnctTon to partake of some refreshments in 
the White House, where, in the capacity of a citizen, he was 
calling on the Chief Magistrate; and the selection of Crum 
for the Collectorship of Charleston seems not to have been 
made untii assurances were sought and received from white 
residents of that city that such an appointment would be 
satisfactory. As we have several times pointed out, there 
was no a priori ground for supposing that Mr. Roosevetr, 
being the son of a Southern woman, would share the an- 
tipathy with which Southerners used to be regarded by some 
of the Northern abolitionists; while, as a matter of fact, he 
has made no secret of his admiration for the incomparable 
gallantry displayed by the Confederates in their struggle for 
separate political existence. He has recorded in print his 
conviction that Ronert E. Ler was the greatest military genius 
ever produced by the English-speaking race. In other words, 
the President has ranked the Confederate commander-in-chief 
above CroMweLL, Martporoucu, and WELLINGTON, whom he 
would place in the same category with Grant. The circum- 
stance that Grant beat Lee in the end no more proves the 
former to have been the greater general than the superiority 
of Scipio Arricanus to Hannipat is shown by the outcome of 
the battle of Zama, or than that of WELLINGTON to NAPOLEON 
is attested by the latter’s defeat at Waterloo. Evidently 
Mr. Roosevett would put Lee with ALEexanper, Hannipat, 
Carsar, and NapoLteon among the five greatest generals in 
history. What the President thinks of other distinguished 
Confederate soldiers he has shown by sending young men 
related to them by blood to West Point and Annapolis. 


After the President’s short sojourn in Texas he is going 
on a hunting expedition in Oklahoma and Colorado, and he 
is expected to be absent from Washington some seven or 
eight weeks. Evidently he takes for granted that no in- 
cident is likely to occur in connection with our foreign rela- 
tions, the treatment of which would overtax the capacity of 
an assistant Secretary of State. There was plainly no solid 
basis for the widely circulated rumor that our Chief Magis- 
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trate had been invited by both Russia and Japan to act as 
mediator, and there is equally little reason to suppose that 
our State Department will forthwith address to the Caracas 
government an ultimatum in the interest of the Bermudez 
Asphalt Company. It is not customary. for victorious powers 


to invite mediation, and certainly Japan is unlikely to es-. 


tablish such a precedent. In 1895, although China naturally 
desired to stop a war in which she had been defeated on land 
and sea, and which threatened her with the loss of Peking, 
Japan declined to accept the mediation of any third power, 
or even to assent to an armistice, until direct negotiations 
should have been entered upon by the belligerents. It is true 
that ex-Secretary-of-State Foster took part in the pourparlers 
which culminated in the Peace of Shimonoseki, but it was 
as an employee of China and coadjutant of Lt Hune-Cuane, 
not as a delegate of our State Department. Japan has even 
less cause to request or accept mediation now than she had 
ten years ago; while as for the Russians, they are naturally 
loath to ask for intercession, inasmuch as thirteen months 
ago they boasted that they would dictate terms of peace at 
Tokio. 


As for our relations with Venezuela, they are not, ap- 
parently, so strained as Minister Bowen and the Bermuda 
Asphalt Company would depict them. It is true that a 
Caracas court has rendered a judgment annulling the franchise 
and confiscating the property of the Bermudez Company on 
the charge that treasonable assistance was rendered by it to 
rebels against Castro’s authority. Our own Supreme Court 
would unquestionably hold that a franchise owned in this 
country by a foreign corporation had been forfeited if a 
similar act should be brought home to the company. We 
cannot with any show of comity take for granted that the 
decision rendered by the Venezuelan tribunal was against the 
evidence, although the charge above mentioned is denied. 
The utmost that we can reasonably ask is that an inquiry 
into the truth of the disputed charge shall be referred to 
arbitrators. Meanwhile, the resources out of which future 
creditors of Venezuela may look for the liquidation of an 
award are rapidly becoming depleted. The agreement author- 
ized by President Castro with the foreign holders of Vene- 
zuelan bonds, amounting in the aggregate to $28,600,000, has 
been signed abroad by Vice-President VELUTINI, and, in pur- 
suance of it, the agents of these preferred creditors will shortly 
take possession of all the Venezuelan custom-houses (except La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello), and reserve for their principals 
sixty per cent. of the net receipts from customs, turning 
over the remaining forty per cent. to Castro to defray the 
expenses of internal administration. As thirty per cent. of 
the customs revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello was 
already mortgaged as security for claims adjudged valid by 
the mixed commission appointed under the protocol con- 
cluded between Venezuela and the blockading powers, it is 
difficult to see what in the way of income can be attached 
by prospective creditors of the Caracas government. 


Our own army and navy and the academies at West Point 
and Annapolis are about to experience some practical effects 
of the prestige acquired by the Japanese during the present 
war in the Far East. Both our military and naval cadets 
are to be instructed hereafter in the curious method of de- 
fence and aggression named jiu-jitsu, and President Roosr- 
VELT has ordered that soldiers in the regular army shall be 
equipped with the new bayonet, sixteen inches long, and that 
all military and naval officers shall wear swords, and, infer- 
entially, learn to use them. These orders bear witness to the 
revolution which has taken place in expert military opinion 
since the Boer war. Observers of that contest reached, some- 
what hastily, the conclusion that, owing to the immensely 
increased range of artillery and firearms in recent times, the 
chance of personal encounters had practically been eliminated, 
and consequently the weapons intended for hand-to-hand 
fighting, such as the sword, the lance, and the bayonet, might 
as well be discarded. The desperate individual prowess 
evinced by the Japanese in scaling Nanshan Hill, in repeated 
stormings of the fortifications of Port Arthur, and in many 
a night attack upon detachments of Kuropatkin’s army, put 
an end to the notion that the personal factor could be neg- 
lected in modern warfare. By the display of a contempt for 
death and of an insensibility to pain, to which history affords 
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no parallel except in the irresistible onsets of the Arabs under 
the earliest Caliphs, the Japanese have taught onlookers that 
now no more than in the past is the issue of battle to be 
determined exclusively by long-distance combatants, by the 
expert artillerist, and the marksman behind the rifle, but that 
the old cutting and thrusting tools of the warrior with which 
such frightful carnage was wrought in ancient and medieval 
times, the sword and the spear—the bayonet, of course, is 
but a kind of spear—have still potential if not decisive parts 
to play. No longer can it be argued that invention has super- 
seded courage. The Japanese have rehabilitated valor. 


According to reports seemingly authoritative from St. 
Petersburg, all the rumors of peace that have been current 
tor a fortnight are without foundation. In spite of the 
pressure brought to bear by Count Lamsporr from an inter- 
national, and by Mr. Wirte from a financial, view-point, and 
in spite of the admissions made by well-informed officials at 
the War Office and the Admiralty that no good news is ex- 
pected from Linevitcn in Manchuria or from RoJestvENSKY 
in the Indian Ocean, the Czar seems to be still controlled by 
the Grand-Ducal coterie, which, notwithstanding the admon- 
itory murder of the Grand-Duke Seraius, remains inflexibly 
determined to continue the contest, apparently on the assump- 
tion that Japan’s resources will presently be exhausted. 
Those who take this view of the situation overlook several 
facts. In the first place, the ease with which Japan lately 
borrowed $150,000,000 in Europe and the United States— 
the moiety allotted to this country was subscribed nearly 
seven times over—indicates that so long as Japan retains a 
marked superiority on land and sea she will experience but 
little difficulty in securing the sinews of war. In the second 
place, if Linevitcr is forced to take refuge in Siberia, or is 
even driven across the Sungari River, all the most fertile 
tracts in Manchuria will be at the victor’s disposal, and 


* Oyama’s army should be able to live off the country, so far 


as food-supplies are ecneerned. In the third place, the public 
opinion of the world, which, at the present time, might not 
have sanctioned Japan’s demand for a large pecuniary in- 
demnity, would probably be swayed in the opposite direction 
by Russia’s resolve to prolong a hopeless contest. In the fourth 
place, the St. Petersburg government has reached pretty 
nearly the limit of its own power to borrow from foreigners, 
and although a part of its gold reserve might be used, and one 
or two additional loans might be extracted from its subjects, 
the day seems not distant when, as a last resource, the na- 
tional Church will have to be called upon to sacrifice some 
of its vast accumulations of treasure in gold and _ jewels. 
It is probable enough that a Russian National Assembly, 
were one ever convoked, would levy forced contributions on 
the opulent “ Black Clergy,” as the monastic bodies are col- 
lectively termed, and it may be that a well-founded apprehen- 
sion of such a demand accounts in some degree for the vehe- 
ment opposition evinced by Mr. Popreponostzerr and other 
champions of the Church to representative institutions. 





Those who believe that by spinning out the contest in the 
Far East Russia could cause Japan to bleed to death lose 
sight also of the probability that the Russian people might 
not acquiesce in a process which for them would prove ex- 
ceedingly expensive. Just now, indeed, there seems to be a 
lull in the agitation for reform, but this may be due to the 
widespread assumption that peace is in sight. When the in- 
flexible decision of the Grand-Ducal cabal to go on fighting 
is made known, the clamor for the admission of representa- 
tives of the people to the Czar’s councils is likely to be re- 
doubled, and no one need be surprised if the Nihilist committee, 
which, since the assassination of the Grand-Duke Srratus, 
has administered many a warning, should resume its homicidal 
activity. There is yet another coritingency which the Grand 
Dukes do not take into their calculation. They are prepared, 
indeed, to witness RoJESTVENSKY’s destruction, if an encounter 
should take place between the Russian and the Japanese 
fleets. It never seems to have occurred, however, to the Czar’s 
relatives that even European Russia is not so invulnerable 
as it is assumed to be, and that, after the annihilation of 
Russia’s only fleet in being, that, namely, under Rosestvensky, 
there would be nothing to prevent Admiral Toco from convey- 
ing a squadron to the Baltic and bombarding Russian sea- 
ports. Nothing that the Tokio government could do would so 













immensely increase its prestige as the exhibition of a tri- 
umphant Japanese fleet in European waters. Why, moreover, 
should the conquest of Siberia be regarded as impracticable ?¢ 
Would not the Trans-Siberian Railway prove as useful to the 
Japanese proceeding toward the west as it has proved to the 
Russians advancing in an easterly direction? If, under a 
descendant of Grenouis Kian, the half-savage Tatars, who 
had to depend on ponies for locomotion, could conquer Eu- 
ropean Russia and hold it for more than two centuries, who 
will venture to fix impassable bounds to the successes of the 
highly civiiized Japanese ? 


The bill for a New York State tax on mortgages, which 
at this writing is under consideration at Albany, and prom- 
ises to become a law, is defended by State-Senator Rares, 
along with the sstock-transfer tax, as a means of putting the 
expense of State administration on the cities which can best 
afford to bear it. Of course this mortgage tax is, in the end, 
a tax not on lenders, but on borrowers. The farmers of the 
State are borrowers on mortgage. It may be that Senator 
RaltNes’s device may not scem to them so perfect a measure of 
protection to the agricultural interests as he thinks it. 


On April 3, as the President was leaving Washington, 
was issued his order appointing the new Panama commission. 
Sometime since he obtained the resignations of all the seven 
members cf the old commission. Tis wish is understood to 
have been to appoint in its place a commission of three 
members, as the size of the old commission had been an 
embarrassment to executive work. But being constrained by 
statute to appoint a commission of seven, he managed it 
in this way. He reappointed one member of the old com- 
mission, Benjamin M. Harrop, and these new men: THEODORE 
P. Suonts, chairman; Cuartes E. Macoon, governor of the 
eanal zone; Joun F. Wattacer, chief engineer; Rear-Admiral 


M. T. Enpicort, U.S.N.; Brigadier-General Peter C. Harns, ° 


U.S.A., retired; and Colonel Oswatp H. Ernst, of the army 
engineers. The law empowers the President to regulate the 
pay of the commissioners. He directed that they should all 
receive salaries of $7500 and travelling expenses; in addition 
to which Mr. Suonts should receive $22,500, Mr. Macoon 
$10,000, and Mr. Wattace $17,500. This gives to the three 
hardest-worked members salaries proportionate to the labor 
and efficiency expected of them. 





Mr. Suonts, the executive head of the new commission, 
js a Chicago man, and president of the “ Clover-Leaf Route.” 
He is fifty years old, an experienced railroad-builder, and is 
highiy commended by Secretary Morton as the man for the 
place. Mr. Wattace is already well known as the chief 
engineer under the old commission. Judge MaGcoon was the 
general counsel of the old commission. Admiral Enpicort, 
an engineer by training, was a member of the Nicaragua 
commission of 1895. “Colonel Ernst is a well-known army 
engineer, and is now a member of the International Deep- 
water Commission. Mr. Harrop, of the old board, is a New 
Orleans engineer. For convenience in executing the work 
there are to be three executive departments: the first com- 
prising the fiseal and general concerns of the commission, 
with Mr. Suonts at its head; the second comprising the gov- 
ernment and sanitation of the canal zone, with Judge Macoon 
at its head; the third comprising the work on the isthmus, 
under Mr. Wautace. Judge Macoon and Mr. Watnace will 
live at the isthmus. The new commission will meet on the 
isthmus not later than May 10, and from that time it is 
expected the work of digging the canal will be prosecuted 
with vigor. Messrs. Burr and Parsons, of the old com- 
inission, have been appointed members of a new commission 
of consulting engineers, who will determine whether the canal 
shall be built with locks or at the tide-water level. These 
provisions and other details not necessary to set down here 
look like active business. The President and his advisers 
seem to have handled this vitally important preliminary part 
of the cana! problem with excellent judgment. 


We believe Dr. Oster took the trouble to deny in some 
of the newspapers that he had ever advocated chloroforming 
men of sixty. It was not of much use. Every one who is 
capable of knowing anything knows that he did not father 
any such proposition, but a lie by dint of daily repetition has 
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become established and accepted, and to Oslerize is a cur- 
rent synonym for etherize. This is how it is done. We 
notice in the Tribune of April 5 a news paragraph headed: 
“ Agrees with Oster. Brooklyn Minister in Speech Upholds 
Chloroform Idea.” What the Brooklyn minister really said 
as set forth in this paragraph was that Dr. Oster used a 
humorous expression in stating a great truth that the creative 
period of a man’s life ends at forty and his productive 
period at sixty, and that splendid exceptions do not upset 
the general rule. For our part, we are mortified that this 
distinguished teacher and physician, at the moment of his 
departure from a land to which his services for twenty years 
past have been of the noblest quality and of enormous value, 
should be annoyed (if he is annoyed) by this absurd mis- 
construing and misrepresenting of his parting words. It is 
too bad. To dispute over what he really said is proper 
enough. To have fastened his name to an idea that he never 
dreamed of considering, except as a joke, was shabby treat- 
ment, and by no means such as was merited by the great 
doctor who has given the best years of his life to battle with 
our diseases and raise up well-trained physicians to defend our 
children’s tives. 

On April 4 Judge Enwarp F. DuNNE was elected Mayor 
ef Chicage, beating Joun M. Hartan by a majority of 
24,248. The election turned on a single issue—the street- 
railroads; how to have them run to the satisfaction and 
profit of the citizens of Chicago. For ten years it has been 
the liveliest single issue that Chicago has known. The older 
routes in the heart of the city are held under ninety-nine- 
year franchises which have fifty or sixty years still to run, 
but all franchises granted since 1875 have been for twenty- 
five years, and many of these, affecting the residential districts, 
have run out, and great sections of the city are now served 
under special licenses. The question was how to use the 
power the city had over these expired franchises to put the 
whole transit system of Chicago on a satisfactory basis. Both 
Judge Dunne and Mr. Haruan are believers in municipal 
ownership of transit lines. Mr. Dunne’s plan, as announced, 
was to take expert advice on all the routes the city ean control, 
and see whether by a reasonable expenditure of public money 
the gaps could be filled and these routes operated as a homo- 
geneous system. He thinks that if the city shows determina- 
tion to have and keep and operate her own, the old company 
will presently sell out its ninety-nine-year franchises at rea- 
sonable prices. Mr. DuNNE was for immediate municipal 
ownership. Mr. Hartan’s plan was to try to make such a 
trade with the street-railway company as would insure mu- 
nicipal ownership at the first possible moment and good serv- 
ice meanwhile. If the company would not listen to reason, 
then Mr. Haruan was for fighting it as hard as possible. Mr. 
Dunne is a Democrat, Mr. Haruan a Republican; Mr. DuNNE 
has won. It will be highly interesting to see to what extent 
he can make his plans work. 


There is one group of New York policemen—perhaps one 
only—which is not charged with evil-doing or unlawful com- 
merce with evil-doers, and about which scarcely any one com- 
plains. That is the group of mounted police, who regulate 
street traffic, chase runaways in the Park, and do other use- 
ful services besides looking handsome and adorning the city. 
The mounted police are popular, and ought to be. What Com- 
missioner McApoo has to tell about them on another page 
of this issue of the WerkLy is commended to the attention 
of our readers. 

Dr. Epwin ANpbERSON ALDERMAN, who is to be inaugurated 
on April 12 as president of Thomas Jefferson University of 
Virginia, will be the first president that famous institution 
has ever had. JEFFERSON, with characteristic jealousy of the 
centralization of power, allowed the university which he 
founded nothing more nearly approaching a ruler than a 
chairman of the faculty. The modern college president is 
that and much besides, and the University of Virginia, having 
aspirations to be up to the times because usefulness demands 
it, has somewhat reluctantly concluded that no modern uni- 
versity can do as well as it should without a modern college 
president. It has chosen well in choosing Dr. ALDERMAN. 
He has been a working advocate of good free schools in the 
South, and a leader in education in North Carolina, his native 
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State. He is eloquent, sagacious, and able, and has had an 
ample training in the work of education. He was president, 
first of the University of North Carolina, and more recently 
of Tulane University in New Orleans. All Americans have 
a sentimental interest in the University of Virginia, and will 
hope to see it profit and prosper under Dr. ALDERMAN’S 
administration. 





The terms of a possible alliance between Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ar- 
rived at by very able gentlemen after long discussion, and 
sedulously law-proofed by able lawyers to make them con- 
sistent with statute, were published in the Boston papers on 
March 25. They provided for moving the institute to Cam- 
bridge and depositing it on the right bank of the Charles 
River as near as possible to Harvard University, there to 
dwell in independent harmony with the university in a kind 
of Greorce MerepitH marriage, leaving divorce open to either 
party, keeping funds and names separate, and government 
largely so, and combining in a carefully qualified union for 
the promotion of a great school of industrial science and the 
cooperative expenditure of Gorpon Mackay’s great legacy 
to Harvard. The agreement provides that in case of its ac- 
ceptance, its terms shall be passed upon by the, Massachusetts 
Supreme Court before they become operative. The plan 
seems to have been very wisely devised, and its purpose— 
to prevent the duplication side by side of institutions having 
the same aim—is altogether admirable, but it seems very 
doubtful whether it will go through. The chief obstacle is 
pure sentiment, and there could not well be a stronger one. 
Statutes may be got around, but a sentiment, provided 
it-is strong enough, will beat all the reasons and all the lists 
of advantages that can be suggested. The lawyers, the guar- 
dians, and the astute onlookers all applaud this suggested 
marriage, but the parties actually concerned are holding off. 
According to the Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican, “the alumni and faculty of the Tech., who 
are almost unanimously against it, weleome the oppor- 
tunity to denounce it, and to show their strength; while a 
spirit of resistance appears also in the alumni and faculty 
of Harvard.” It is still very doubtful whether the patient 
york of a good many excellent minds will result in inducing 
these interesting parties to allow themselves to be hitched 
up together. 


The Vesper Country Club of Lowell, Massachusetts, lately 
sprang to arms at its annual meeting against the Golf-Ball 
Trust. Resolving that for good reasons specified its members 
viewed with apprehension the tendency to increase the price 
of golf-balls, it requested its golf committee to consider the 
expediency of handicapping by not less than one-half a stroke 
a hole any ball retailing at more than fifty cents. A member, 
expounding this resolution for the enlightenment of the pub- 
lic, declared that last year the club paid $6 a dozen for balls; 
that this vear “the gentlemanly rubber robbers ” will charge 
$7 20, $7 50, and $9 a dozen for them, though keeping the 
six-dollar ball in stock, and that next year the public would 
be told that the six-dollar ball had been abandoned as un- 
profitable, and players would have to choose between the high 
ball and croquet. This is a sad story and implies defect of 
faith in mankind when incorporated—a defect that is almost 
prevalent enough nowadays to be called epidemic. The high- 
priced balls have rubber in them, and the money invested 
in them goes farther when skilfully smitten than that repre- 
sented by the cheaper old-style balls. But the possibility that 
the balls may become too good for the good of the game 
is worth considering, and the Lowell club has done worthily 
to bring it to attention. 


The sale of Frenertck Locker-Lampson’s Rowfant library 
of searce books to a firm of New York booksellers stirs no 
complaint except a sigh from somewhere that the collection 
should have been sold entire for an unknown price, and not 
rather auctioned off volume by volume, so that all the other 
collectors might have had a new succession of thrills and new 
price-lists to paste in their scrap-books. Perhaps the auction 
will come later, but more likely the Rowfant books will go 
in the packing-boxes they cross the seas in to add interest 
and distinction to the new mansion of some one of our af- 
fluent fellow countrymen. It is with book-collecting as it is 
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coming to be with the business of some rich men—the game 
is what is worth the effort, not the gains. There is doubtless 
a certain joy in having the money to buy anything that you 
want and in buying good things, but in book-collecting the 
quest is the game, and to gather a collection of prizes without 
any quest is a second-rate pleasure. A philanthropist who 
wished to increase the joy of living to a certain group of his 
fellow creatures would not do much amiss in buying the Row- 
fant books and contriving to have them carefully dispersed and 
lost again, so that the joy of finding and acquiring them 
might make other Lockers happy. Failing that disposition, 
an auction is the next best thing. If the books are resold in 
that way, the solvent collectors will at least have a run for 
their money. 


Some of the ministerial brethren of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Iowa seem to lack an important mental quality. 
Whether they are deficient in the sense of humor, or in plain, 
contemporary horse sense, is debatable, but all necessary ma- 
terials for discussion in the matter can be put into few words. 
They have passed a resolution expressing indignation at the 
sentiments disclosed by Dr. Donato Sace Mackay, of New 
York, in a piece contributed to the Intelligencer, the repre- 
sentative paper of their Church. Dr. Mackay, in discussing 
the apparent difficulty among men of our day of believing 
in a personal God, attributed it in part to “the crude and 
pitiless theology of a previous age,” a theology adhered to 
by the 24 “ Wee Kirk” ministers in Scotland who have been 
able to take title to the church property administered by 1100 
ministers of the Free Kirk. This is the theology which dis- 
tributes a limited amount of foreordained salvation to “ the 
elect,” and gives the rest of the souls no chance, no matter 
what. It was an unnecessary and somewhat impertinent idea 
which a great many Protestants took seriously less than a 
century ago, and which the majority of Protestants nominally 
subscribed to, but it is odd enough that it should have re- 
tained a strong enough hold on any body of clergy in any 
corner of the United States to be the motive for a protesting 
resolution. The industry of bygone theologians in planning 
to make salvation unattainable except by the just-so is only 
equalled for peculiarity by the enormous vogue their devices 
obtained among their coevals. Of all the quarrels that have 
distracted Earth, its theological quarrels are the ones that 
would most amaze a Martian. 





Inasmuch as Peace has not yet spread her white wings 
ever the warring rivals in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Socicty, as we hoped when we last wrote might happen before 
now: and whereas all the society’s fat seems now to be in the 
fire, and hands that should clasp one another are reaching 
for sealp-locks; and whereas the shrewdest observer cannot 
at this writing predict who, or what, the upshot will be, 
we forbear in this issue of the Wrekiy to comment upon 
this scrimmage further than to record that all the participants 
seem to be having a thrilling time,. and that the spectacle 
of their thrills diverts publie attention from the circus, and 
makes Manhattankind indifferent whether the Hippodrome 
opens or not. 

The death of Son Eyrtnce recalls to our remembrance a 
group of American artists who during and after our civil 
war won for themselves a rare distinction in black and white 
drawing—making pictures such as we shall never see again, 
for they did not draw from models, but created the types 
they portrayed. They were intimately associated with this 
journal, in whose pages their most notable work appeared, 
contributing largely to its early popularity and preeminence 
as an illustrated weekly. The most distinguished artists of 
this group were So. Eytince and Tuomas Nast. Appey 
and Retuart and Pyte came later, as closely associated with 
the WrEkzy, but following more modern methods of illustra- 
tion. In the older group Sot Eytince was the greatest genius. 
Nast owed more to the themes which presented themselves 
in his time and gave him opportunity for relentless but humor- 
ous satire. FEytincr’s distinction was wholly in the field of 
humor—a field very little cultivated by our later artists. We 
naturally associate him with Dickens, who was his warm 
friend, and whose novels he illustrated. Unhappily his last 
years were embittered by severe bodily affliction, but he never 
lest the genial charm which endeared him to his friends. 






































































Varying Views of the New Monroe Doctrine 


UnTIL recently there has seemed to be a tendency observable 
on the part of the American people to adopt the new interpreta- 
tion of the Monror doctrine propounded by President ROOSEVELT 
in the letter read at the Cuban dinner, and subsequently elaborated 
by him and by ex-Secretary Root. An attempt, indeed, was made 
during the last political campaign to direct public attention to 
the extent and the gravity of the responsibilities that conceivably 
might be imposed on the United States if our Federal government 
should act upon the assumption which has been described as the 
RoosEVELT corollary to the doctrine proclaimed by Monroe. The 
attempt miscarried, so far as the exertion of any traceable influ- 
ence on the election is concerned, but it was a mistake to assume, 
as our State Department seems to have assumed, that almost all 
intelligent Americans, or even that almost all intelligent Re- 
publicans, had become converts to the new doctrine which, in his 
letter accepting the nomination for the Presideney, had been thus 
defined by Mr. Roosevetr: “ While upholding the rights of the 
weaker American republics against foreign aggression, the admin- 
istration has lost no opportunity to point out to these republics 
that those who seek equity should come with clean hands, and 
that whoever claims liberty as a right must accept the responsi- 
bilities that go with the exercise of that right.” Too much im- 
portance seems also to have been attached by the administration 
to the attitude of acquiescence ostensibly maintained by a large 
part of the press when ex-Secretary Root proceeded to explain 
and defend the Rooseveltian construction of the Monroe doctrine 
in the following words: “The declaration of the President of 
the United States is that what we will not permit the great powers 
of Europe to do on this continent we will not permit any Amer- 
ican republic to make it necessary for the great powers of Europe 
to do. The obligation of civilization to see that right and justice 
are done by these republics, which we protect with our strong arm 
against oppression by the other powers of the world, is an obliga- 
tion that always must go with the right that we assert.” 

That there has been of late a decided reaction against the Roose- 
VELT conception of the Monroe doctrine is evident to those who 
are in the habit of following the drift of discussion in the news- 
paper and periodical press. We observe, for example, in the April 
number of the North American Review, that although the Presi- 
dent’s deduction from the doctrine formulated by MoNnRoE is de- 
fended in one of the “ World Politics” articles, it is vigorously 
arraigned from different points of view by Mr. Epwarp 8S. Ra- 
PALLO, a well-known lawyer of New York city, and by Mr. Dom1nco 
B. CASTILLO, a distinguished Venezuelan who was Under-Secretary 
of State under President ANpRADE. What these writers have to 
say upon the subject deserves serious consideration, and, as we 
shall presently point out, is certain of receiving it at the hands 
of the United States Senate. As we hold that every periodical 
undertaking to reflect and, at the same time, to enlighten public 
opinion should act upon the motto of the North American Review 
and hear both sides of a question, we purpose briefly to indicate 
the grounds on which Mr. RapaLto and Seiior CastTILLo object 
to the exposition of our republic’s duty under the Monroe doctrine 
which is embodied in the treaty negotiated, but as yet unratified, 
with Santo Domingo. Mr. Rapaxo, though the tone of his article 
is courteous, manifestly thinks that the aim and scope of the 
MoNROE doctrine are misconceived by Mr. RooseveLt. He submits 
that the doctrine was originally promulgated, not in the interest of 
civilization, nor even in that of the Latin-American common- 
wealths, but, primarily and exclusively, in the interest of the 
United States, the safety and welfare of which would have been 
threatened by the then projected extension of the European system 
to this hemisphere. It is probably true that the position taken 
by our State Department in 1823 was based upon the ground of 
our national security alone. Mr. RAPALLO goes on to assert that 
never in the subsequent eighty years was it officially suggested 
that the permanent occupation of a Latin-American common- 
wealth by a European power would be harmless to us in case of 
the previous bad or unjust conduct of the occupied American re- 
public, and only harmful to us in case of the previous just con- 
duct of the conquered American state. It is unquestionably true 
that, from the view-point of our national interests, the good or 
bad previous conduct of one of our neighbors neither mitigates nor 
enhances the danger to which the United States might be sub- 
jected through the subjugation of that neighbor by a European 
power. It was not in the name of civilization, nor in that of 
Mexican republicans, but in the name of our national well-being, 
that we notified Naroteon III. that French troops must not be 
used to maintain the empire of MAXIMILIAN on our southwestern 
border. During the eighty years that followed the formulation 
of the Monroe doctrine, we never accepted any responsibility for 
the unjust conduct of our Latin-American neighbors—never held 
ourselves bound to shield them from the consequences of wrong- 
doing, or restrain them from a repetition of an offence complained 
of. On the contrary, President CLevELAND refrained from pro- 
testing against the occupation of a Nicaraguan custom-house by 
Great Britain, which had failed to secure in any other way repara- 
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tion for injury, and Mr. RoosEvett himself remained an im- 
passive, though, as it turned out, by no means uninterested, spec- 
tator of the joint demonstration made against Venezuelan seaports 
by British, German, and Italian war-ships, the outcome of which 
was the procurement of an agreement to set aside thirty per cent. 
of the customs revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello for the 
payment of certain claims put forward by the blockading powers 
and other foreign creditors. Up to that time Mr. Roosevett, ap- 
parently, had assented to the traditional construction of the 
Monroe doctrine, in pursuance of which, as we have said, the 
United States assumed no responsibility for the conduct of Latin- 
American states, and recognized no duty of safeguarding them 
from punishment, so long as the punishment should stop short 
of a point where our own national interests might become in- 
volved. We could not permit the territory of those states to be 
occupied permanently by a European power, nor suffer any inter- 
position for the purpose of “ oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny,” because such interposition, though, 
nominally, it might disavow any intention of alienating territory, 
would practically amount to the extension of the European system 
to this hemisphere. 

Now let us look at the reasons given by Sefior CAsTILLo for op- 
posing Mr. RoosEvELtT’s development of the Monroe doctrine. The 
champion of Venezuela does not for a moment deny that, under 
the law of nations, a European power is justified in exacting by 
force redress for an injury or insult suffered by its official repre- 
sentatives or its flag, or to which its citizens or subjects may 
have been subjected in a Latin-American commonwealth. He evi- 
dently follows, however, the eminent Latin-American publicist, 
Sefior Cayo, in maintaining that a sharp distinction should be 
drawn between the uncontroverted right of exacting by force 
reparation for crimes, wrongs, or torts, and the disputed right of 
compelling by force the payment of debts arising out of contract. 
Sefior CaLvo insists that, in the case of the weakest Latin-American 
republic, as in the case of the United States, the holder of gov- 
ernment bonds upon which there has been a default of payment, or 
the possessor of a claim against the government or any of its citi- 
zens, provided the claim has arisen out of contract, should look 
for redress exclusively to the courts of the debtor country, or to 
the award of arbitrators, provided the country in default should 
assent to arbitration. Moreover, if, for any reason, a Latin-Amer- 
ican government should fail to pay debts adjudged valid by 
itseown highest tribunal, or by a board of arbitrators, Sefor 
CasTILLo manifestly concurs with Sefior Catvo in holding that a 
resultant loss of credit in the financial centres of the world, and 
consequent inability to borrow, is the sole remedy that justly can 
be inflicted on a weak Latin-American republic, as it is the sole 
remedy which any creditor would think of visiting upon a mighty 
commonwealth like the United States. Otherwise, there would 
be one law for the strong and another for the weak. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the validity of the Catvo 
doctrine, that no state should be compelled by force to pay debts 
arising out of contract, we must recognize that Sefior CasTILLo’s 
deduction logically follows—the deduction, namely, that Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S proposal to interpose for the purpose of assuring payment 
of such debts is unwarrantable and impertinent. As Sefior Cas- 
TILLO puts it, “if any power maintains that it is justified in in- 
terfering—of its own volition, and entirely in opposition to the 
wishes of the country over which this power proposes to extend her 
protecting arm—with any little independent state, then all small 
nations are but nominally free and independent, right becomes a 
myth, and the small nations themselves occupy the position of a 
flock of sheep shepherded by a tiger.” 

Unfortunately for Sefior CastiLLo’s contention, the Catvo doc- 
trine is not valid in the sense of being an acknowledged part of 
international law. On the contrary, the precise opposite of that 
doctrine has been accepted in principle by the great powers of 
Europe, who hold themselves authorized to exact by force the 
payment of debts arising out of contract, as well as damages for 
wrongs or torts. They may not always deem it expedient to act 
upon the principle, as, for instance, England would deem it un- 
advisable to attempt to collect by force the money due to British 
subjects who have invested in bonds issued by certain of our 
States, upon which bonds neither principal nor interest has been 
paid. In the case of Egypt, on the other hand, all the great pow- 
ers of Europe have concurred in sanctioning the collection by 
force of debts arising out of contract, and the sequestration of 
the revenues of the debtor country for that purpose. There is, 
therefore, no such thing as the Catvo doctrine in the eyes of those 
European states the concurrence of which, as regards the accept- 
ance of certain principles, may be said to constitute the law of 
nations. There is no doubt, on the other hand, that the Monroe 
doctrine, as originally interpreted—that is to say, as restricted 
to a prohibition of the permanent occupation by a European 
power of Latin-American territory—has been by implication rec- 
ognized by more than one European government as a rule of in- 
ternational conduct applicable to the Western Hemisphere. That 
the Roosevett corollary to the Monroe doctrine would also meet 
with acquiescence in European countries seems probable enough, 
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because, although foreign creditors might resent our assertion of 
a right to investigate and scale down their claims, they would, on 
the whole, welcome the prospect of receiving any money at all 
from some bankrupt Latin-American commonwealth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it remains to be seen whether any such thing 
as a ROOSEVELT corollary to the Monroe doctrine exists in the 
sense of a principle binding even upon the United States. Thus 
far it has simply been propounded by a single President. The 
Monroe doctrine, on the other hand, although it has never been 
embodied in a joint resolution passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress and signed by a President, has been approved at different 
times by each House separately, and has been reaffirmed over and 
over again by successive administrations. The United States 
Senate, on the other hand, has deliberately refused to accept Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S interpretation of the Monroe doctrine, for, when 
considering the treaty concluded with the Domjnican Republic, 
the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations, by a unanimous 
vote, struck out the preamble in which that interpretation was set 
forth. Moreover, as if reluctant to seem to sanction practically 
what it has declined to endorse theoretically, the Senate ad- 
journed without ratifying the treaty even in its amended form. 
For the moment, therefore, the ROOSEVELT conception of the MoNROE 
doctrine has no sanction or warrant except the ipse dixit of the 
Federal Executive for the time being; and it will have to be 
relegated to limbo if the Senate at its next session should definitely 
reject the treaty with the Dominican Republic. 

We are, nevertheless, of the opinion that the deduction drawn by 
Mr. RooseveLt from the original text of the Monroe doctrine is a 
sound one, and ought to be accepted by the Senate and by the 
American people. The experience of Egypt has shown that the 
principle propounded by Monror might be set at naught—that 
a country’s independence might be practically subverted and _ its 
destiny controlled—without an avowedly permanent occupation of 
its territory. England has not professed to be the owner of a 
single square inch of ground in Egypt. She has repeatedly de- 
clared through her Foreign Office that her representatives are in 
the Nile Delta only temporarily, for the purpose of collecting and 
distributing its revenues in the interest of foreign bondholders; 
yet nobody believes that England will ever loosen her grip upon 


the dominions that are still nominally the Khedive’s. Now, our. 


State Department is estopped from denying that the principle 
applied in Egypt is not equally applicable to a bankrupt Latin- 
American commonwealth. It is estopped because it has repu- 
diated the:Catvo doctrine, and, on the contrary, has accepted and 
acted on the opposite principle that force may be used to collect 
debts arising out of contract. Jt accepted the principle when it 
acquiesced in the extortion by the blockading powers from Ven- 
ezuela of an agreement that thirty per cent. of the customs 
revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello should be devoted not 
only to the payment of damages for outrages, wrongs, or torts, 
but also to the liquidation of debts arising out of contract. Being 
thus estopped from protesting against the applicability to the 
Western Hemisphere of the principle established in the dealings 
of the strong creditor nations of Europe with weak debtor states, 
our State Department could resort to only one expedient for the 
purpose of rescuing Santo Domingo, or Venezuela, or some other 
Latin-American republic, from incurring ultimately the fate of 
Egypt. That expedient was for our government itself to under- 
take the functions of an international receiver, collecting the 
customs revenues of an indebted Latin-American country, and 
allotting them partly to its internal administration and partly to 
the liquidation of its foreign debts. In this way only the United 
States, being committed to the principle that force may be used to 
compel the payment of debts arising out of contract, could man- 
age to shield delinquent American republics from the consequences 
of their extravagance and folly. It is for the critics of Mr. RoosE- 
VELT’S corollary to the Monroe doctrine to suggest an alternative 
to the position he has taken that should be reconcilable with the 
safety of our Latin-American neighbors and, inferentially, with our 
national interest, which is opposed to the extension, under any pre- 
text, of the European system to the New World. 





The Resurrection of Wonder 


WHEN our times are handed over to the historian and only the 
gross effect is labelled, doubtless the nineteenth century will be 
called the cradle of the physical sciences. It was not so much the 
really great men of the mid past century—DARWIN, SPENCER, and 
CLirForp—who attempted to explain the phenomenon of life in 
terms of matter as it was the swarm of little men who hover 
about great men and translate their thought for the populace; 
these, indeed, dreamed of belittling life to fit a formula. But the 
pendulum swung backward, as rhythm required, and the new 
century ushered in the resurrection of wonder. 

The poets, to be sure, ever kept in the right path. But it is 
the particular stamp of true poetry that it persistently emphasizes 
the higher truth, unheeding the clamor of the world. Through 
the most perilous inroads of science, the season of the puffed-up 
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spirit of materialism, when CLIFFORD was saying, “To sum up: it 
is wrong, always, everywhere, and for any one, to believe anything 
upon insufficient evidence,’ WorpswortH was writing of 
That blessed mood 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened; that serene and blessed mood 

In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of the corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul. 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We sce into the life of things. 


When BucHNer was saying, “In a word, the world never could 
have been created,” BRowNING was saying: 

The very God! Think, Abib; dost thou think? 

So the All-great were the All-loving too. 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 

Saying: O, heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face My hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 

Thou hast no power nor mayest conceive of Mine, 

But love [I gave thee with Myself to love 

And thou must love Me, who have died for thee. 


Considering the noise and bustle of the men who had discovered 
natural law, it is interesting to reflect upon the undisturbed per- 
sistence of the poets. TOoOURGENEV, who published On the Eve in 
1859, that annus mirabilis of great novels, already turned the 
stress of inquiry not so much upon what happened, but from what 
particular development of soul did the happening emerge. Art 
was approaching the confines of life where it drops off the ex- 
ternal signs and adornments, and listens for the pulsings of the 
spirit beneath. Already the surface of life was wearing thin, 
and thinkers were beginning to agree with BrowNiNG that nothing 
but the development of the soul was worth study. TourGENEy 
was among the first to weave great romances out of what did not 
happen, and to show that the spirit in which a soul faced aridity 
and renunciation was as stirring an adventure as cutting off the 
heads of giants. The question ceased to be, “ And then what hap- 
pened?” and it grew to be, What particular quality is there in the 
stillness of the soul upon which the event broke in, and what was 
its response to the stimulus? Who ean forget that most wonder- 
ful tale of DE Maupassant’s of the miserable, dirty, unkempt 
drunkard in a saloon, in whom the casual guest recognized one 
of the most brilliant and promising of his early friends, and the 
recital of the one event which had flayed a soul and robbed it for- 
ever of the courage to hold up the better end of life; one sin- 
gle happening caused him to accept spiritual defeat and resign 
his part forever. If one were to attempt to add up the happen- 
ings in one of ToURGENEV’s novels one would find them singularly 
few and slight. A young girl sees the man she can love and 
whose ideals she can share, she resigns home and country, and 
after one exquisite spring month in Venice she carries the corpse 
of her young husband to his native land, and is never heard of 
again. The body of the tale hardly counts, but the quality of 
Helena’s character is indelibly set down. 

But even more than TourRGENEV, MAETERLINCK listens for the 
faintest whisperings of the soul. Like disembodied spirits, but 
half allied to this earthly sphere, his strange and silent characters 
pass over the stage of being, halting and listening, continually 
catching faint echoes from the infinite. It would almost seem that 
MAETERLINCK had taken for his motto, if anything means noth- 
ing, nothing means anything, so full of portent is his world. The 
colors of an evening sky, the drooping of a head beneath its 
weight of hair, the voice of the fountain gurgling at night, these 
are as full of meaning, every whit, as the earthquakes and mur- 
ders of earlier ages. 

For constantly in the present day our thinkers are pushing 

against the barriers of the unknown, and extending ‘the horizon 
of thought. In a quite recent and very interesting book by that 
scientific mystic Epwarp CARPENTER, we read: “ Only after long 
experience does the sense of our true identity come to us. 
So our true identity once having been learned, our relation to our 
body having been completed, we shall find that the magic of one 
particular body is no longer necessary, since out of the great ocean 
of nature we can now pick up our own reflection (or make our- 
selves a body of some kind) practically anywhere.” 

If any one had told Dickens that an interesting novel the size 
of David Copperfield could be made with no more than three 
speaking characters in it, and these three men of serious intent 
and spiritual concern, as is true of one of HuysMAN’s novels, 
doubtless he would have been disbelieved. But art has made 
great strides in fifty years. The conventional and ephemeral are 
passing. In the past the novel of dangerous adventure made way 
for the novel of manners, the novel of manners for the novel of 
motives, and now the novel of motives is passing out, and we are 
ushering in a new species—the novel of wonder. 
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Mounted Police at Roll-call in City Hall Park 


The 


Mounted Police of New York 


By William McAdoo 


Commissioner of Police 


OUNTED policemen have been attached to the depart- 

ment for twenty-five years, since 1879. Though these 

mounted men are included as part of the general or- 

ganization, the public has had but little opportunity— 

except in one respect—to study the work of the * Police 
Cavalry ” at short range. Recent developments have, however, 
brought the bay horsemen into intimate relations with the citi- 
zens of New York city. Previous to the fall of last year they 
were known in the city only as occasional mounted squads, escort- 
ing visiting notables or heading parades. Except for the Park 
and Speedway police, the bulk of the mounted force did duty in 
the eutlying precincts: covering more territory than the foot police, 
they were used to patrol long beats on the country roads. That 
was the first work of the mounted force, and there he is doing 
duty to-day, only the force has multiplied, until to-day, in all 
branches, there are nearly five hundred mounted policemen in the 
city of Greater New York. 

The Park police—that part of the force which is employed to 
guard the big playgrounds of the people—early gained a world- 
wide reputation for their work in catching runaway horses. Dur- 
ing the past eight or ten years the Speedway policemen have been 
rolling up vecords in the same line of duty. On this fine straight- 
away racing-road the hard- 
riding policeman has done 
some wonderful work in 


new bureau, with a personnel of men and horses drawn from the 
very best of the Park and Speedway celebrities, has come to be 
considered the very best preventive and insurance policy that the 
big city has ever taken out. The mounted police force has de- 
veloped in so many ways that the mounted man has become a 
symbol of power and efiiciency. It has always been his duty to 
guard and protect the public, but in his latest development of 
traflic-regulator he represents a saving of lives, time, and money 
beyond computation. 

The giant strides made by the special mounted force in the past 
few months afford an encouraging contrast to the growth of 
the department horsemen during twenty-five years. 

A quarter of a century ago, under the administration of Mayor 
Grant, Matthew Heron was the only mounted officer in the de- 
partment. Heron died only last year, and during the years that 
have elapsed since he patrolled the country roads in the vicinity 
of what is now Riverside Drive, he has seen the force grow slowly, 
to be sure, but in even pace with the city, as the limits extended 
and as new conditions arose which demanded this form of police 
protection and assistance. Under many administrations and 
against a certain amount of adverse circumstance, Heron's suc- 
cessors have gradually spread themselves in platoons around the 
big city until they now com- 
prise a regiment in all five 
hundred strong. The mount- 





bringing down bolting thor- 
oughbreds, especially with 
the advent ef bicycles and 
automobiles, when the ex- 
ploits of the runaway- 
catchers ” multiplied until 
they got to be taken as a 
matter of course. In facet, 
by the policemen they have 
always been so considered. 
But the citizens of New 
York have until quite re- 
cently considered the mount- 
ed policeman a rather curi- 
ous, if not somewhat ridicu- 
lous, spectacle. To-day, when 
the traffic squads turn out 
morning and afternoon in 
the City Hall Park, ** count- 
ing fours” and_ receiving 


orders before going on 
duty, they attract such 


crowds that it is sometimes 
necessary to “ run fire-lines ” 
to keep the space open for 
the horses to move around 
without injury to the peo- 
ple. Not that there — is 
much danger of that, how- 
ever, for the horses know 
their business just as well 
as the men, and it is the 
special care of the police 
horses to avoid injuring any 
one on foot. This is part 
of their education, and they 
are apt scholars, perfecting 
themselves in their work to 
a degree that is almost mar- 
vellous. 








ed police now cover the en- 
tire Bronx; they have gone 
down the harbor to Staten 
Island; they ride the parks 
and speedways, and they 
have overflowed to Brook- 
lyn, and on Long Island 
have drawn a cordon from 
Flushing on the Sound to 
Far Rockaway on the sea. 
And, finally, they have in- 
vaded the avenues of New 
York city to work with 


their brother officers on 
foot; to regulate traffic, 
guard bridges, “ rope ” 


squares, clear the way for 
fire-engines and ambulances, 
draw fire-lines around the 
fire zones, and to discharge, 
in addition, all the duties of 
the regular foot police— 
whose arms and authority 
he carries. Let us glance at 
this organization of city reg- 
ulators. 

Operating under the title 
of the Bureau for the Reg- 
ulation of Traffic, the Traffic 
police have succeeded in six 
months in doing away with 
New York’s greatest trouble 
—the confusion and_ block- 
ading of the street traffic 
in the heart of the city. 
The mounted man has solved 
the problem of making space 
where no space existed. So 
valuable has the force 
proved, that its numbers are 
increasing every month, new 








But to-day the policeman 
on horseback has ceased to 
be an anomaly. In fact, this 
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territory is taken in, and in 
time it is expected that the 
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entire city will be given in charge of the men who have so well 
reculated the business sections and the playgrounds. At present 
the force is small for the work done. 

The Bureau for the Regulation of Traffic is under the direct 
superintendence of Acting Inspector Stephen O’Brien, and the 
mounted squad, as now composed, consists of 122 patrolmen, 10 
roundsmen, and a mounted sergeant—133 in all. The horsemen 
operate in harmony and in connection with the foot-policemen, 
and as in the regular department there are plain-clothes men de- 
tailed to assist in the work of regulating trattic. 

During the early part of last year the mounted force of the 
city consisted of three or four men who patrolled Fifth Avenue on 
horseback for a few hours each day. ‘To-day traffic is regulated 
from the Battery to Sixty-second Street, east side of the Park, 
and for several blocks on either side of Broadway. This includes 
the entrance to Brooklyn Bridge, and roped “ zones of safety” 
at Fourteenth Street and Broadway, at Twenty-third Street and 
Broadway, at Fifty-ninth Street and Eighth Avenue (Columbus 
Circle), and at Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. To-day, 
within these limits, the streets and crossings are nearly as safe as 
a country road to people who use ordinary intelligence. 

But to explain the achievement of the traffic force, first, as 
the latest and most important branch of the mounted service, it will 
be necessary to glance at conditions as they existed before the in- 
auguration of the city mounted police, and the evils which de- 
matded a remedy. 

Previous to last August there was no traffic system in New York 
city. Only crude methods were employed to protect lives or to 
expedite traffic. At a few points foot-policemen acted as human 
ferry-boats, piloting women and children over the crossings at 
congested places. Merchants were unable to deliver or transport 
their goods expeditiously, the fire apparatus and ambulances were 
hampered by blockades and the crush of teams, and every year 
over a thousand people lost their lives or were crippled by teams 
and cars. Drivers of trucks and other heavy vehicles. would de- 
liberately jam into blockades and spend their time in mutual re- 
crimination, often in presence of women and children in open cars, 
until a policeman, if one were handy, caine to untangle the teams. 
There was no progress to be made in getting up or down town by 
vehicle or cars. The tracks were obstructed, and people missed 
their trains and boats. If drivers got off the tracks it was only 
to go a few yards and then “get on again,” before the next car 
came along, making schedule time impossible. The department re- 
ports showed that the tale of men, women, and children who were 
knocked down, killed, or injured all over the city was growing to 
greater proportions with each year and month. At that time it 
took a car as long to go from South Ferry to Fourteenth Street 
as it now does from South Ferry to Harlem. 

Traffic was so dangerous to pedestrians at certain spots that 
these places gained grim nicknames, to indicate their perilous 
character, such as “ Deadmen’s Corners ” (Fourteenth Street and 
Broadway), and “ Suicide Circle” (Eighth Avenue and Fifty- 
ninth Street). Conditions were intolerable, and there was a gen- 
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eral public movement toward reform. The Chamber of Commerce, 
the Board of Trade, and the Municipal Art Society were all vitally 
stirred by these crying evils. In 1903 Captain Piper was sent 
abroad to study the systems of regulation in vogue in London, 
Paris, and Berlin, in the hope that some plan might be evolved 
to fit the need. Many theories were advanced. It was proposed to 
change the car-tracks—at Columbus Circle, for instance, to make 
the tracks run around instead of across the Circle, and at Herald 
Square to turn the tracks back of the Herald building instead of 
along Broadway. Plans were made to widen Fifth Avenue, taking 
some thirty feet from the sidewalk, and also to widen the bridge 
approaches, and so on. 

The first advancement was the creation of “ isles of safety ”- 
smal] platforms of stone and cement—placed at Twenty-third 
Street and Broadway, and from time to time at other congested 
points. These “isles” were inetlicient, and Captain Piper devised 
a system of blue lamp-posts bearing instructions to drivers, “ Light 
moving vehicles to the centre; heavy ones to the curb,” ete. He 
also distributed folders containing * Rules of the Road” to drivers 
and owners at the stations and stables. Later “ zones of safety ” 
—imaginary lines drawn around congested spots during the hours 
of heavy traific—were inaugurated. These “ zones” were reserved 
for pedestrians passing over the crossings. There were at that 
time perhaps a third as many men as now detailed to watch the 
crossings, and they were all foot-policemen. 

Finally in August last year it became apparent that it would 
be necessary to create a special bureau to regulate traffic and to 
create a special force and deputy by law to attend solely to that 
duty. These men were drawn from the regular foree. By the 
way. they were not “ ex-cavalrymen and cowboys,” as generally 


supposed, though representatives of both are in the force. All 
have been taken from mounted men in the department, or taken 
“ green” from the ranks and trained in their special duty. As a 


matter of fact, the riding-masters prefer the latter, on the ground 
that “they have no bad tricks to unlearn.” These are the men 
who were selected to police the traffic of the city and to perform 
the thousand and one duties which attached to the service as time 
went on. 

In May last Inspector Donald Grant was first installed at the 
head of the bureau. In August, 1904, Acting Inspector Stephen 
O’Brien was called upon to organize the force as it now exists, and 
in consultation the plan of action was laid out. A law under which 
the department could operate a traflic bureau was found—that 
under the old city charter giving the police the right to regulate 
traffic, on the theory that upon the police, rests the responsibility 
of the safety of the people. Later on injunctions were threatened 
to prevent the mounted police from closing streets to traffic, and 
about two months ago Judge Gaynor in Brooklyn enjoined the force 
from interfering with traffic at City Hall, and the service, which 
had proved wonderfully effective in Brooklyn, was withdrawn. 

Inspector O’Brien was furnished with a horse and buggy, and 
with Detective O’Neill as assistant started out to study the con- 
ditions on Broadway, from Fourteenth Street to the Battery. He 




















Sergcant Murphy. the Veteran of the Mounted Police Force, establishing a “ Fire-line” in City Hall Park 
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had only the regular force to 
work with, and he found condi- 
tions very bad indeed, especially 
in the way of transportation 
and traflic. Everybody com- 
plained. The president of the 
People’s Bank (on Canal Street) 
told him it was easier and 
quicker for him to reach Waver- 
ivy Place by going to Eighth 
Avenue and then transferring 
across vid Christopher Street to 
his intended destination—a_ hos- 
pital, of which he was a director, 
near Waverly Place—than to at- 
tempt to go directly up-town. 
The same conditions obtained 
elsewhere—people had to avoid 
the main arteries of the city. 
The idea occurred to him 
that ‘“‘a man on horseback could 
travel back and forth on the con- 
gested streets and thoroughfares 
and be in a better situation to 
enforce his authority than a foot- 
policeman. He could keep teams 
off the car-tracks, and see that 
they remained off, jams could 
be untangled more easily, and he 
could cover more territory.” We 
determined to give the plan a 
trial, though it was condemned 
by nearly everybody — when 
broached. We were told we 
were invading the rights of citi- 
zens and traffic; that we were 











Charles—in fact, all the vicinity, 
trying to bring some kind of or- 
der out of chaos. Single-handed, 
he showed what could be done, 
and on June 10 more men were 
added to his “ individual squad.” 
These men were spread over the 
Bowery, Exchange Place to 
Fourteenth Street, in Park Row, 
Centre Street, West Street. The 
result of their work settled the 
question of the “ experiment.” 
During June ten more men were 
added, and after that the in- 
crease averaged ten a month, but 
there were twenty-eight men 
working down-town in New York 
before the work was_ started 
above Fourteenth Street. 

But long before January “ the 
man and the rope” had solved 
the problem of regulating traffic 
in the city of New York.  Be- 
fore the traffic squad took hold 
of the Bridge there were from 
eight to ten ambulance calls 
there every day. Since the 
Bridge  squad’s inauguration 
there has been just one acci- 
dent, and that occurred to In- 
spector O’Brien himself — the 
head of the bureau. 

Starting with the work at the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the mounted 
men met with opposition at first 
from both drivers and_ pedes- 
trians. It was a new kind of 








working in the interests of street- 
ear companies—that it was an 
oppressive, monarchical institu- 
tion, and that a policemen on 
horseback was a ridiculous idea. 

New York is a harder city to police than London or Paris or 
Berlin; the people have not the old-country regard for official au- 
thority, and the teamsters of New York are (or were) the hardest 
men in the world to deal with. 

The most dangerous spot in the city at the time was at the en- 
trance to the Brooklyn Bridge. Here at the starting-point the 
problem was to protect lives and make travel reasonably speedy. 
The rule was made that traffic must flow in one direction, and that 
lines of travel must not cross concurrently. In that way there 
was no possibility of a blockade, and people on foot would have 
to look out in only one direction when crossing to the Bridge. 

The Traffic Bureau was practically started on May 6 by Sergeant 
Murphy and his famous department-horse * Bullet.” Murphy had 
opened the Speedway, had been one of the first men in the Park, 
and a World medal-man for bravery, having stopped over one 
hundred runaways. He ultimately became the mounted sergeant 
of the Traffic Bureau. 

Murphy patrolled the Bowery, the Bridge, West Street south of 


Acting Inspector Stephen O’Brien, of the Street Traffic Reg- 
ulation Bureau 


control, and they were not used 
to it, but the system proved that 
teams could be kept moving and 
that people could approach the 
Bridge without taking their lives in their hands. When they 
began to realize what was being done, the former maddened crowds 
were like wild animals becoming tame. Where the clang of the 
ambulance had been constantly heard this gruesome vehicle became 
a rare visitor. Before the traffic regulations went into effect 
there were so many accidents that it was impossible to secures 
help for the injured. In fact, the need seemed so great that two 
police ambulances were ordered. This was a mistake. They are 
now ready for service, but we find we have no use for them. We 
are now considering turning them into patrol-wagons. 

The innovation of the mounted traffic force having proved suc- 
cessful, we began adding to it little by little as we could get the 
men and horses. As the force became greater and traffic regula- 
tion was extended from the Bridge to Broadway, the men were 
seattered from Fourteenth Street to the Battery; then on West 
Broadway from Bleecker to Fulton; then on West Street fro.n 
Houston to Battery Place. Posts were afterwards established at 
Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth Avenue, at Columbus Circle, 
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Twenty-third Street, Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, and finally at 
the Plaza. The extent of terri- 
tory covered indicates that in 
five or six months the traffic 
force has grown to formidable 
proportions. 

The mounted traffic force, of 
122 patrolmen and 10 rounds- 
men, is under Mounted Sergeant 
John Murphy. Sergeant Will- 
iam A. Bailey and Sergeant 
William McCullagh — supervise 
the clerical work of the depart- 
ment at the headquarters of the 
Bureau of Traffic Regulation, 
Third Precinct, City Hall. The 
Brooklyn squad is under the 
supervision of Sergeant John 
Yost and Sergeant Isaac Frank. 

Three detectives are also as- 
signed to the bureau—Cornelius 
Commody, Patrick Kane, and 
Felix O’Neill. It is their duty 
to travel over the territory cov- 
ered by the mounted force on the 
lookout for offenders against the 
regulations, and on general de- 
tective service. 

The mounted traffic force is 
divided into three squads, each 
with its relief. Fifty-four men, 
working north of Fourteenth 
Street, are attached to the sub- 
precinct, No. 1 East Twenty- 
seventh Street; twenty - eight 








Avenue and Thirty-second Street, 
Eighth Avenue and Sixty-first 
Street, and the entrance to the 
Park. There is a man at Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street 
and Fifth Avenue and Sixty-first 
Street. Fourteen men _ patrol 
Brooklyn, covering Broadway, 
Fulton, Dekalb, Adams, Flatbush, 
and other heavily travelled 
streets. Three men are on sta- 
tion—at Fulton and_ Pearl 
streets, Court and Joralemon 
streets, and Myrtle Avenue and 
Adams Street. 

I have given these statistics to 
indicate somewhat the extent of 
the territory patrolled and 
guarded by the mounted force. 
The roped areas were established 
as the patrol squads moved up- 
town. 

The “horseman and _ the 
clothes-line ” idea produced the 
most favorable results. During 
the flow of heavy traffic these 
* roped zones ” are established at 
Eighth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, at Fifth Avenue and 
Kifty-ninth Street, at Broadway 
and Twenty-third Street, at 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, 
and at the Williamsburg end of 
the new bridge. These ropes for 
the regulation of traffic are put 
up every morning and_ taken 
down in the evening. The system 
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men, working south of Four- 
teenth Street, are attached to 
the Third Precinct, City Hall; 
and the Brooklyn squads are at- 
tached to Borough Hall Precinct. 
The horses are stabled by private contract at 49 Madison Avenue, 
at 25 East Twenty-eighth Street, and at 156 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, except some fifteen which are in the Fifty-fourth Pre- 
cinct. 

The hours of service are from 8.30 to 1.30 and from 1.30 to 6.30 

afor the relief. The lower Broadway squad consists of two reliefs 
of fourteen men each, who patrol below Fourteenth Street, taking 
in nearly all the principal traffic territory on the streets located 
east and west of Broadway. 

Above Fourteenth Street twenty men cover all the principal 
streets and avenues to the Park, and on Eighth Avenue to Sixty- 
first Street. Men are also on post, stationed at Union Square (2), 
Broadway and Twenty-second Street, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
fifth Street, Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street, Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-second Street, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, Sixth 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. 

The Columbus Circle squad of five men covers Broadway and 
Twenty-eighth Street, Eighth Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, Sixth 


A Mounted Police Officer on Duty at Fourteenth Street and 
Fourth Avenue 


was also in effect in Borough 
Hall, Brooklyn, until stopped by 
injunction. This method of con- 
trolling traflie with a rope and 
a mounted man is so simple that it is a wonder it was never 
thought of before. It has supplanted to a great extent and is 
much more effective in serving the purpose desired than the old- 
time system—the muscular policemen with their clubs and lethal 
weapons, the station-house squad, and the patrol-wagon, Two 
mounted men with a clothes-line are more effective in controlling 
traffic and handling crowds than twenty foot-policemen. The 
line is stretched on heavy iron standards, and so arranged that a 
clear space for pedestrians is preserved in the centre of the 
square, the streets entering the square being continued in traffic 
roads or arbitrary lanes around the outer edge. Through and 
along these lanes vehicles move in one direction—proceeding always 
to the right. There are breaks in the line at intervals, through 
which people on foot may enter the clear space. Department 
wagons carry these ropes and standards to the posts every morning 
and take them down at night. They are up from eight to six. 
One of the first effects of the inauguration of the mounted police 
(Continued on page 552.) 

















How Traffic is regulated by a system of Ropes in Union Square—the Ropcs divide the Stream of Traffic and prevent Blockades 











Are 


Large Families 





Useless? 


By Martha S. Bensley 


WO statements about our social life we admit to be true: 
one, that the average intelligence is increasing; the other, 
that the number of children born to our most intellectual 
class is decreasing. The United States census shows that 
the average number of children in the families of the busi- 

ness and professional classes has falien from 3.37 in 1885 to a 
trifle less than 3 in 1900; but it also shows that the general lit- 
eracy has increased together with the proportion of patents granted, 
the number of books printed, and the attendance in the public and 
private schools. These figures are, of course, extremely hard to 
verify, as they are based on relative rather than definite condi- 
tions. However, if the first is true, why should the second be a 
matter for regret? Isn’t the advance of the whole community 
what we are striving for? 

It is true that there is a generally diffused idea as to the de- 
sirability of large families; it has been bred in the race from the 
time when our ancestors fought each other in packs and the side 
which increased most rapidly prevailed through sheer force of 
numbers. People do not reason on this large-family theory; they 
accept it like an axiom, forgetting how few things remain true 
even for a century. Though our heads know that humanity has 
become one, not many, our feelings still remain in the stage of 
the warring clans, and tell us that what was best for our remote 
ancestors is best for us. The large family is an anachronism, and 
is no more necessary in our civilized nations to-day than are flint 
arrow-heads. As evidence of the truth of this we do not individ- 
ually wish many children, as we should if their possession were an 
advantage. We readily advocate their desirability for others, but 
personally we have little desire to become the trunks of family 
trees. 

Now the first step in progress is specialization, and the most 
fundamental specialization is specialized parenthood. Only in the 
lowest form of one-celled animals—the protozoa—does each indi- 
vidual insist on doing its own recreating. In the second stage— 
only the second—when community life means but the forming of 
a common environment, a surrounding jelly, the work of pro- 
ducing young is left to a part of the populatioz, who serve the 
rest in this way as others serve in absorbing food or destroying 
enemies. If a little organism is successful in catching floating 
food grains, that is no reason, in the opinion of the colony, why it 
should bud off other organisms. Rather it is a reason why it 
should leave budding to some one who is less able to catch food. 
If a cell’s function is to secrete the jelly environment, if it can 
secrete more in a given time than another cell, then, in the name 
of progress, let it} turn its attention exclusively to jelly manu- 
facture. The beginning of the advance on the long road of evo- 
lution was this delegation of the raising of offspring to a selected 
few. As long as each cell did it they all remained on the same 
dead level; as soon as some of them stopped, they all began to 
rise. 

Look at that overworked example, the hive bee! On what is its 
superiority of intelligence over its solitary relative based? Sim- 
ply and solely on the specialized parenthood demanded by com- 
munity life. The hive bee does not let personal preference work 
to the disadvantage of the community; and that reproduction 
shall not interfere with the work of the hive it is made physic- 
ally impossible for all but about one-fifth of one per cent. of the 
colony. 

Man has progressed rapidly in the specialized production of ma- 
terial things. In our society no individual would think of  pro- 
ducing all that a community needs, or that a family needs, or that 
he himself needs. The business man wouldn’t think of producing 
his own shoes; he couldn’t do it, and the community would laugh 
at him for trying; but they still expect him to produce his own 
children. 

The advisability of a certain amount of specialization in parent- 
hood is being slowly impressed on us. We admit that feeble people 
shouldn't have children, because they can’t give them = strong 
bodies; that criminals shouldn't have children, because they can’t 
give them strong characters: that idiots shouldn’t have children, 
because they can’t give them strong minds; and that the very poor 
shouldn't have children, because they can’t take care of them; but 
we still labor under the delusion that all good, well, intelligent, 
and prosperous people should have children—as many as possible. 
Is this true? 

The logical working out of this theory is found in the countries 
where the harem flourishes. It is believed that the Sultan, the- 
oretically the head of the intellectual life, and the flower of 
the nation, should have as many children as possible, and after 
him the emirs and the nobles generally. This limits the poorer 
population through actual Jack of material. Does this system, 
which has had centuries to develop, produce satisfactory results? 
Where are Turkey and Persia in the race? 

There is no question that if the business and professional classes 
wanted children they would have them. That they are not wanted 
is proved by their small numbers. I have studied this problem 
from the standpoint of the private school, and have gone into a 
number of families as nurse-maid to study it more closely; and IT 
feel justified in saying that in general these people regret their 
parenthood. They may, and often do, love each child individually ; 
but children are not longed-for blessings; and though their parents 
do not wish them exterminated, they would have considered them- 
selves quite as happy had their children never been born. 


Now it is made a reproach to these people that they do not de- 
sire children. They are called indolent, selfish, are made the butt 
of pulpit and comic papers alike, and are held responsible for the 
presence of the race-suicide bogey. This bogey is a pernicious in- 
cubus; it whispers in the ear of the public that somehow it is 
being cheated; that the people whom it is honoring for their 
achievements are shirking their responsibilities. Is this reproach 
deserved? It is the very people who stand in the forefront of let- 
ters, of industry, and of statecraft against whom this ery, that 
they have no children, is raised. What people work harder than 
our great actors? Who give us more than our great scientists? 
Are they indolent? Are they selfish? Are we not getting all 
that we are entitled to from them? If Thomas has invented a 
new and better kind of a icom, has he not done enough for the 
community? Why should we demand a son of Thomas? Let him 
give his brains to the community if they are better than his body. 
We have a right to the best that Thomas can give, regardless of 
what it is. Should we place Thomas higher if he were the unin- 
ventive father of ten? 

In Prussia, where the figures have been more carefully com- 
piled than elsewhere, it appears that the lowest birth-rate is among 
artists, literary men, and the higher professions, and the same is 
probably true in this country. So tlese people whom we blame 
give us everything of value which we have with the exception of 
children. They give us our art and science; all our comforts and 
conveniences. All the things, material and immaterial, which make 
up our environment and which we cannot make for ourselves are 
their work. Do we want these people to stop creating environment 
and go to creating children’ Those who do everything, do nothing 
well; do we want poor environment and poor children both? 
We have the true progeny of our statesmen in better government ; 
of our artists. in great pictures; of our business men, in great 
enterprises. These are their true descendants rather than the flesh 
of their flesh. The community has no right to demand children 
of them. 

Hitherto the excuse for this demand has been the belief that 
children would inherit their parents’ preeminence. We have be- 
lieved that the children of the great lawyer would inherit their 
father’s power of argument; that the daughter of the great singer 
would inherit her mother’s voice; and we think we need lawyers 
and singers. Let us chain up this rampant theory and examine 
the facts. Let us unpack our microscopes and look for the chil- 
dren of the great. Where do we find them? Slipping down from 
the heights their fathers climbed in a huddling degenerate pro- 
cession! The quality of the child proves the fitness of the parents. 
A poor picture predicates a poor artist; a poor pair of shoes a 
poor shoemaker: a poor child a poor parent—invariabkly. The poor 
quality of the children of the superintellectual proves their unfit- 
ness for parenthood. 

This cannot be shown better than in the various royal houses, 
where physical inheritance has been insisted on for centuries. 
What was the benefit that Charlemagne gave the world—the form- 
ing of a nation, the revival of learning, or the weak line of 
Carlovingians, his physical descendants, who tore France for a 
thousand years? Would it not have been better for the world if 
Charlemagne had died childless? For what shall England thank 
Oliver Cromwell—for her freedom or for his son Roger? Was 
the son of Peter the Great a benefit to the nation? Was Marie 
Antoinette a worthy daughter of Maria Teresa? Look at the great- 
grandson of Maria Teresa, in whose veins ran the blood of Napo- 
leon. L’Aiglon’s wings were artrophied; he was tied to the earth 
by his weakness; he was but the diminished reflection of the 
strength which had begotten him. Remember that the unspeakable 
Commodus was the son of Marcus Aurelius, that Rehoboam was 
the son of Sclomon. There is no royal house which ever sat on 
any throne since time began which has maintained any degree of 
excellence or ability: and yet from the very necessities of the 
case every line was founded by some great man. We Americans 
are fortunate in that the Father of his Country remained the 
Father of his Country only. It is the children of their brains, not 
the children of their bodies, that carry’on the line of inheritance 
from the great ones of earth. 

We have no right to criticise people who prefer to do the thing 
they are best fitted for; no right to blame them for doing one 
thing well rather than something else ill. Would we blame the 
blacksmith who refused to sew, or the lawyer who declined to sing? 
On the contrary, we are thankful that we need not wear black- 
smith-made clothes or attend legal concerts, and bless them for 
what they do not do. 

Again, who can say how much of greatness, how much of prog- 
ress, is lost to us in the time spent in raising unprofitable children? 
The published will of one of our great railroad magnates a few 
years ago admitted that his sons had “ proved themselves unfitted 
for the management of great wealth,” and gave them only a mod- 
erate annuity. Conversely, this is true also: if these people were 
better parents they would be less able in other lines. Now we 
need railroads and they must have organizers, but we do not need 
the inferior grade of children these people produce. Like any use- 
less organ, their offspring tend to atrophy from the community, 
and their continued preservation is a menace. If, then, we must 
choose between poor children and good work, which shall we—the 
community—choose ? 

There is, of course, no question that society wants children— 
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A Wounded Officer from the Russian Gunboat “ Koreitz” One of the Wounded Russian Soldiers in the Japanese Hos- 
(sunk at Chemulpo), to whom the Mikado has presented an pital at Matsuyama, who has been presented with an Arti- 
Artificial Leg ficial Arm by the Mikado 


























A Party of Wounded Russian Prisoners at the Landing at Matsuyama 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RUSSIAN WOUNDED SOLDIERS HELD 
AS PRISONERS OF WAR IN JAPAN 


The photographs show scenes and incidents connected with the removal and care of wounded Russian soldiers held as prisoners 
by the Japunese. An interesting circumstance illustrated in two of the photographs is the fact that artificial arms and legs 
were presented by the Mikado to Russian soldiers injured in battle, and taken prisoners by the Japanese 
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good children and plenty of them; but, first, what are ‘ good ” 
children, and, second, how many are “ plenty”? 

‘Good ” children are those who are able to gain most from the 
environment provided by the superintellectual class, and who will 
in their turn be able either to improve that environment for the 
succeeding generation or to be the parents of that generation. 
These are not the abundant children of the very poor, not the sol- 
itary children of the very rich (though this is too small a class 
to be considered), not the children of the intellectual exceptions, 
but the children of the middle class, which is well fed, fairly well 
educated, and fairly well-to-do. Average people are the parents 
of the best children, and these are what we need. 

Then how many children are “ plenty”? Three or four at most. 
Even supposing that these three or four are trained and cared for 
by the best specialists in the art of child culture, there is yet 
enough of personal attention due each child from its own parents 
to make that number large enough. If all the unfit, say one-third 
of the population, had no children, and the families of the other 
two-thirds had each three or four, the population would not 
increase much in numbers, but it would grow infinitely in 
quality. 

[It is, most of all, for the sake of the children themselves that 
there should be fewer of them, and this advantage is shown in the 
position of that nation which has voluntarily limited its popula- 
tion to a number comfortably to be supported on its own territory. 
We are told that France is dying of race suicide, but this is not 
true, for in the last four years the population has increased 
443,988. The French peasant is the happiest in the world; he 
doesn’t emigrate; he stays at home and prospers; and that his 
children may enjoy the same happy life he restricts their number 
to as many as can live in comfort on what he can provide. His 
family usually consists of three children, and this very moderate 
increase is amply provided for by the increased productivity of the 
soil, due to better methods of agriculture. France is growing rich 
—rich in the health and happiness of her masses, simply because 
they are no longer masses, but advancing individuals. France is 
for the French people, and they are conscious of the fact. She 
has the lowest death-rate in the world, showing that she values 
and cares for this limited increase, and only in Brittany, her most 
backward province, is the birth-rate high. To be sure, the French 
government is not satisfied with this state of things; it strives 
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vainly with edict, bounty, and ineubator to stay the tide of wis- 
dom—and for what? That France may have soldiers to maintain 
her prestige abroad; to hold her slice of Africa; and to bite off 
her bit of China when that meal is helped by the powers. The 
people, however, care more for their happiness and that of their 
children than for Chinese carvings or African gold. France is 
not giving to the world the bodies of men and women to do the 
work of other nations, but she is giving eyes to see the beautiful 
and hands to produce it. Her children in blood are few, but her 
children in art are all the nations of the earth. Ta them she 
gives a thing greater than flesh and blood —the appreciation of 
beauty, and this great gift is possible because her people have had 
the wisdom to choose the happiness of a few children rather than 
the misery of many. 

It is no longer the individual, but the community, that produces 
children. More and more this community steps in between its 
children and their parents. The parent can no longer kill the 
child, as in Rome; he can no longer sell it, as in China; he can 
no longer force it into an unwelcome marriage; and the com- 
munity is even beginning to object to his abusing it, and to hold 
him responsible for its education. Civilization rests on our recog- 
nition of the rights of the next generation; it is measured by the 
amount of interference between the child and the parent. Why, 
then, should not the community protect the child in its most funda- 
mental right—the right to be well born? 

If every child were an advantage to the community, then a child 
would be the highest possible gift from the individual, and society 
would have the right to demand children from each of us. This 
is patently not the case. Society is forced to exterminate a cer- 
tain number of its members and to punish many more; why not 
exereise a more beneficent function and prevent their being born? 
It is within its prerogative to step into the most intimate rela- 
tions with its “ Thou shalt not!” 

To the idiots, criminals, invalids, and paupers, whom we admit 
should remain childless for the advantage of the community, must 
be added the classes which are valuable through some highly spe- 
cialized form of mental activity: first, and this is reason enough, 
because they do not want children; second, more imperative still, 
because they don’t produce good ones; and, third, most important 
of all, because society cannot afford to let them waste their time 
in parenthood. 


A Personal Sketch of Gov. Warfield of Maryland 


By H. D. Richardson 


to be,” said Mr. Warfield in 





OMINATED by ac- 
clamation, elected 
by the rank and file 


of the Democratic party and 
the independent voters, Gov- 
ernor Warfield is the Gov- 
ernor of the people of the 
State and not of a party 
machine. 

As president - general of 
the Sons of the American 
Revolution, to which office 
he was unanimously elected 
May 2, 1902, Governor War- 
field became known nation- 
ally, as there is scarcely a 
State in the Union in which 
he had not been the guest 
of honor on the occasion of 
some patriotic celebration, 
until he resigned the office 
to beeome Governor’ of 
Maryland. 

Wherever he went he 
aroused enthusiasm by his 
patriotic speeches. In Bos- 
ton, as well as in the South, 
he was admired for his 
broad sympathies and lack 
of sectional bitterness. For 
while he told of his two 
young brothers who had 
fought and died for the 
South and were buried be- 
side their great-grandsire, a 
captain in the Continental 
army, he declared himself 
to be the kind of American 
who hung in his home, as a 
patriotie lesson to his chil- 
dren, the picture of Wash- 
ington by the side of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee 
by the side of Ulysses 8. 
Grant, Grover Cleveland by 
the side of William Me- 
Kinley. 





kind of 





Boston, ‘“ but you can never 
take out of the hearts of the 
people of the South their 
reverence and regard and 
admiration for Lee and 
Jackson and the heroes that 
fell on that side.” 
Governor Warfield’s state- 
ment, made to a graduating 
class of a Baltimore high 
school, that twenty-six years 
was the ideal age for a 
woman to marry, caused 
widespread discussion of the 
subject a few months ago. 
At a recent celebration of 
Washington’s wedding - day 
by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at 
which Governor Warfield 
was present, the statement 
was made by a speaker that 
the widow Martha Custis 
was twenty-six years old 
when Washington married 
her. Quick as a flash the 
Governor caught the point, 
and remarked that he was 
glad he had such a_ good 
precedent in General Wash- 
ington’s opinion of the right 
age for women to marry. 
Nothing could more clear- 
ly express the character of 
Governor Warfield than his 
own words when declaring 
himself a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. He 
said: “I do not intend to 
seek the nomination from 
any set of men or attempt 
to gain it by the influence 
of other men, I: 1 have to 
buy it with either money or 
promises I do not want it, 
nor will [ have it. There 
is no howr in a position 








“This is the 


American I am and the kind 
] am teaching my children 


A recent Photograph of Governor Warfield 
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so obtained. It is the peo- 
ple from whom J ask the 
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Warfield, Jr., aged nine years, 





nomination, and whose decision 
will be final with me. I do not 
want to be Governor in order to 
use the position as a stepping- 
stone to the United States Sen- 
ate, but I have the ambition to 
round out my public career as 
Governor of my native State.” 

Such was the platform on 
which Mr. Warfield was elected 
Governor of Maryland. 

“ Oakdale,” the birthplace and 
ancestral home of the Governor, 
is in Howard County. It has 
been in possession of the War- 
field family since Colonial days, 
and is-one of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful estates in 
Maryland. Its 800 fertile acres 
are cultivated under the direction 
of the Governor, who is a sci- 
entific and practical farmer. 

An interesting illustration of 
the kindly natures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Warfield was the reunion 
held two years ago on their 
estate of the surviving slaves of 
the Governor’s grandfather, the 
late Mr. Joshua Warfield. Of 
the original seventy but twelve 
were alive to answer to the roll- 
call on this occasion. These were 
decrepit with age, but, accom- 
panied by thirty or more of their 
descendants, they came from far 
and near to spend a day at the 
seene of their youth. 

The announcement made _ by 
Governor Warfield soon after his 
election that he would live six 








who was thrown, and that the 
horse did not live that could 
throw Edwin Warfield, Sr.—a 
pardonable bit of pride in one 
who cannot remember the time 
when he could not ride. 

Early in life Mr. Warfield 
realized, like many other young 
Southerners, that with the free- 
ing of the slaves conditions of 
living were changed, and he 
started in to overcome those 
conditions. In that he has by 
dint of perseverance attained 
wealth he is a self-made man. 
But he did not make his position 
in life; he was born to that in a 
community where lack of wealth 
does not deprive a man of his 
birthright—nor hoards of gold 
purchase that which comes alone 
of good blood and breeding. He 
astonished Dr. Hadley, president 
of Yale, during a recent visit by 
saying that he was an alumnus 
of Yale once removed—the basis 
of this being the fact that the 
foundation of his education was 
laid by a Yale graduate who 
taught in the log schoolhouse 
near the Warfield plantation, and 
who afterwards became a tutor 
in his father’s family. 

During the last session of the 
Maryland Legislature a suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution 
of the State was drafted by rep- 
resentative Democrats, adopted 
in caucus, and carried through 








months of each year at Annapo- 
lis struck a chord of general ap- 
proval, as it seemed peculiarly 
fitting that this composite de- 
scendant of Maryland’s best blood should live in the “ Ancient 
City,” where, more than two hundred years ago, many of his an- 
cestors were the highest Colonial officials in Maryland and the 
chief citizens of Annapolis. 

Those who admired the martial bearing of Maryland’s Goy- 
ernor in the inaugural parade and noted his fine horsemanship, as 
he acknowledged with graceful salutations the ovation which was 
accorded him—second only to the President’s—will enjoy the 
following: 

Some time ago a Baltimore paper stated in its news columns 
that the Hon. Edwin Warfield had been thrown from his horse at 
Oakdale. Those who profess to know, say there was a tone of ire 
in Mr. Warfield’s voice as he *phoned the editor that it was Edwin 


‘ 


Mrs. Edwin Warfield 


the House and later through the 
Senate by the necessary three- 
fifths vote. The passage of the 
amendment meant the disfran- 
chisement of practically all of the negroes of the State and their 
disappearance as a factor in the politics of Maryland—a consumma- 
tion, of course, earnestly desired by the Democratic party. 

After the amendment had successfully passed both branches of 
the Legislature it was generally expected that it would be sent 
to the Governor for his approval. It was announced, however, 
that Governor Warfield had declared his intention to veto the 
measure because it failed to carry a property qualification, and the 
Democratic leaders were advised to withhold it. They were backed 
in their action by many prominent lawyers of Maryland, who gave 
a unanimous opinion that a constitutional amendment does not 
require Executive approval. Thereupon, Governor Warfield, acting 

(Continued on page 549.) 
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Roundsman J. L. Bertman, of the Mounted Police Force, stoppin 
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A Squad of Mounted Police in City Hall Park taken as the Order was given to * Mount” A Mounted Policeman slopPe) a Runa 


NEW YORK’S MOUNTED POLICE—REGULATING 


The reader is referred to the article, by Police-Commissioner McAdoo, beginning on page 530 of this issue offithe * Weel 
tells how the mounted police have revolutionized the method of regulating traffic in New York, with nef the 





facilitated, and the number of accidents reduced by seventy per cent. The mounted police also perform ‘1 uable se 
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ithe Weekly,” describing the evolution and work of New York’s Mounted Police force. 
fesult that street crossings have been made comparatively safe, the movement of vehicles and street cars 
parks, where they have a notable record of rescues made in the stopping of runaways 


stopping a Runaway Saddle-horse in Central Park 


9a Runaway in Central Park Mounted Police at “ Dismount” in Front of the City Hall 


NG STREET TRAFFIC IN THE METROPOLIS 


Commissioner McAdoo 
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Amélie Rives as a Poet 
By C. H. Gaines 


T is strong testimony to the power of conceiving beauty pos- 
sessed by the ancient Greeks, that what was once religion to 
them, the belief having died out of it, has survived as the 
poetry of later ages. ‘To every one who is at all acquainted 
with Grecian mythology, the gods and goddesses of Olympus 

have more than an impersonal charm. While no longer objects 
of. religious veneration, they still inspire a feeling akin to worship 
in the poetically minded. 

Of all the ancient divinities, with the possible exception of 
Pallas Athene, the goddess more familiarly known by the Roman 
name as Diana, but called Artemis, or Seléné, by the Greeks, has 
the most ideal character, and it is she whom the Princess Trou- 
betszkoy has chosen as the central figure of her dramatic poem, 
entitled Seléné. The Princess Troubetszkoy will be more readily 
recognized by the name Amélie Rives, which she signs as author ; 
and among the stories and poems which have borne this signa- 
ture may be mentioned Virginia of Virginia, The Quick or the 
Dead, The Farrier Lass o’ Piping Pebworth, and Herod and 
Variamne. More precisely, the subject of Seléné is the love of the 
goddess for Endymion, and this theme, which Keats has handled, 
Am(¢lie Rives has treated with perfect originality. Her style is 
not merely splendid in description, but it possesses that peculiar 
aptness of characterization which makes the words of a poet the 
final expression of an idea. The epithets applied to Seléné stick 
in the memory. She is conceived as the “ fair girl-goddess,” en- 
dowed with a “ cool, maiden majesty,” and “ arrogant in chastity.” 
She looks upon danger with a “ calm, sculptural smile.” In these 
phrases the whole conception of Seléné’s character is crystallized. 
It is the tale of Love’s conquest over this maiden goddess which 
occupies the poetess; and in telling the story she not only produces 
splendid poetry, but at the same time gives a new interpretation 
to the myth and elaborates a philosophy of love. 

The author has never forgotten that Seléné is a woman, but she 
has always remembered that she is likewise a moon goddess, and 
has invested her with a kind of shimmering splendor. Here is 
one of the passages in which Seléné is represented in all her 
majesty as a goddess: 





But she, that fearless one, shook back her hair 
With sculptural smile, disdainful, of a goddess, 
And thrust her shining bow into the gloom, 
There’ whirling it with 
movements powerful 
Of her slight wrist, until 


one goddess dwell.” The poem is filled with illuminating phrases 
of this sort, expressing much in little, and giving strength and 
firmness to the style. In fact, there is, throughout, a simplicity 
and an apparently effortless attainment of the ends of expression 
which remind one of the Greek epics. The lovely clarity of thought 
which Amélie Rives has displayed in this poem is in fine contrast 
to the strained and involved style which makes the enjoyment of 
some modern poetry a mere affectation. For a daintily exquisite 
conception, consider the following passage in which the goddess 
describes her youthful pastimes to Steropé: 


How from my birth I loved the free, wide life 

Of wood and meadow; how with kirtle shortened, 
Hair bound in mimicry of thine, and bow 

Bent from a laurel twig and strung with strands 
Of thy long, twinkling tresses, I would skim 

On eager tiptoes after butterflies, 

Speeding my tiny shafts so skilfully 

That ere I ended myriads to the stem 

Of birch and olive by those arrows pinned 

Like unto wind-stirred blossoms there would flutter. 


This is childhood apotheosized. The goddess pursues butterflies 
like a human child, and impales the insects on her shafts, all un- 
conscious of their fatality and the iarger uses of her powers. To 
illustrate further, when Seléné is led to the vale where Endymion 
sleeps, she finds it 

An airy scoop i’ th’ mountain-side, whence crept 
Globe after globe of vapor luminous, 


Like spheres of dandelion-seed impelled 
By breath of lazy Titan hid within. 


What a perfect comparison in the mouth of a nature goddess! 
3ut the poem, as a whole, is not merely beautifully descriptive. 
We must not lose sight of the underlying situation—the destiny 
of Seléné, which compels her at last to give over her obstinate 
resistance to the power of Love; to exchange 


The nobler ache, the frenzy all divine 
Of maidenhood that knows itself a power, 


for what is nobler still, if we are to believe the moral of the 
poem. The Love who triumphs over Seléné, it should be said, is 
not precisely Eros, as most commonly conceived by the ancients. 
The author harks’ back 

‘ to the older notion 

of Hesiod, which makes 





upon the darkness 
A sphere was drawn as 
though in diamond dust 
Streaked through with fire 
of ruby and of beryl, 
Then one by one her arrows 
to the cord 
Fitted and sped along the 
violet sea, 
Where bright they swam... . 
Very suggestive of 
moonlight splendors, is it 
not?—and quite in tune 
with the myth; yet in no 
wise infringing upon the 
conception of Seléné as a 
woman. In another sin- 
gularly beautiful line, the 
goddess is pictured, 


being lain along the 
grass, 
As fair as foam along a 
dark-green wave, 
a simile the perfect fitness 
and beauty of which _ it 
would be hard to match 
save from the verses of the 
greatest poets. 

The * poor human-heart- 
ed goddess,” being stricken 
with love for Endymion, 
betakes herself to her one- 
time nurse, Steropé, and 
confesses. It is here that 
the human side of Seléné’s 
nature is drawn out. She 
is alternately imperious 
and childlike. She = con- 
fuses her poor nurse and 
counsellor in human wise, 
by her variable moods, as 
she listens to the story of 
the fate pronounced 
against her long ago, and 
how the god of Love must 
dominate her life. Pages 
might be written to de- 
seribe the exact psycho- 
logical state of Seléné in 
this scene, but the author 








Love a sort of sublime and 
mystical power, that ex- 
isted before Jove was, and 
who, like the Fates, cannot 
be safely defied, even by 
Jove himself. This concep- 
tion the poetess has devel- 
oped in her own way. There 
is grandeur in the passage 
in which Love’s appearance 
to Seléné is described. His 
chariot descended: 
As though by subtle instinct 
thus impelled 
Straight to the rock where- 
on was poised Diana, 
Its luminous keel shearing 
the curdled clouds 
That ever froth and melt 
like noiseless foam 
Upon the silent ocean of the 
air. 


The last three lines of 
this passage have an ele- 
mental beauty and force. 
Its epithets stick in the 
memory, and give the im- 
agination a certain quick 
expansion, like those em- 
ploved in the familiar 
lines of Coleridge: 

Where Alph, the sacred 
river, ran 

Through caverns measureless 
to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 


The triumph of Love 
over the goddess of chas- 
titv is the conquest of a 
higher ideal over one less 
perfect, so that the poem 
has a grandeur greater 
than the pomp of pagan 
divinities contending. He 
rebukes Seléné in these 
words: 

Chastity is not abstinence, 
but temverance. 

True chastity is truer for 
true love. 








has summed it all up ina 
line when she makes the 
divinity say of herself 
that “many maidens in 


A new Photograph of Amélie Rives 
Author of “ Scléné” 
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It is the rebuke of the 
higher law to the goddess 
conceived of a human ideal, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York,. is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining- 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl’s mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
He surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to learn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school. He learns from Dr. Britt that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke 
has come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells 
his sister Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides 
to call on them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Kate 
persuades Dr. Britt to take her to call on the Lamberts, at Pratt’s 
house, and, while there, they witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather. Viola 
complains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and 
Kate resolves to bring. about her release. She tells her brother of 
her experience; and Serviss, upon learning that Clarke is about to 
submit Viola to a public test of her powers, determines to interfere 
in her behalf. He goes to Pratt’s house, and unwittingly interrupts 

spiritualistic séance. The: next day Kate persuades Serviss to go 
nd see Viola. Viola tells him that she is in the power of the spirits 
und begs him to intercede for her and try to prevent a public test. 
Serviss meets Clarke and begs him to discontinue the séances. Clarke 
refuses, and Serviss immediately summons Viola's stepfather to New 
York. Next evening Kate invites Viola, her mother, Clarke, and Dr. 
Weissmann to dinner. After dinner a séance is arranged to test Viola's 
powers of clairvoyance. After every precaution has been taken to pre- 
vent deception on the part of the medium, Viola goes into a trance. 
Mysterious manifestations take place, and are witnessed by the company. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PUZZLED PHILOSOPHERS 


HILE still he looked down upon her she began to moan 
and toss her head from side to side. 
“She is waking,” cried Mrs. Lambert. “ Let me go 
to her.” 
“No,” said Weissmann, “not until we have ex- 
amined her bonds.” 

Morton’s brain was in tumult, deeply engaged on the signifi- 
cance of the sitting, but his heart was tender to her sufferings. 
“We must release her at once; make your examinations quickly.” 

Weissmann was not to be hastened. “If we do not go slowly now 
we lose much of what we are trying to reach.” 

“Quite right,” said Clarke. “Do not be troubled about Miss 
Lambert; she is being cared for.” 

Thus reassured, the two investigators measured, examined, made 
notes, Weissmann talking in disjointed mutter: “ You see! the 
table is thirty inches from her finger-tips, and here is the pad— 
forty-eight inches away, with writing on it!” he added, excitedly. 

“ Tmpossible!” exclaimed Kate. “ Read it.” 

He read: “ You ask for a particle of matter to be moved from A 
to B without the use of any force known to science. Here is the test.” 

“That is father, I know,” said Mrs. Lambert. 

“It is signed ‘ McLeod.’ ” 

Morton was bending over Viola, whose eyes were opening, won- 
deringly, as if from peaceful slumber. ‘“ We will release you in a 
moment; I hope you are not in pain.” 

“My arms are numb and my feet feel as if strips of wood were 
nailed to my shoes,”’ she answered, with a faint smile, “and my 
head is aching dreadfully.” 


“She always complains of her feet,” the mother explained. 
“ She can’t walk for quite a little while afterward.” 

“Why not release her?” asked Kate. 

Viola looked up with sweet and anxious glance. “ Did your 
friends come to you, Mrs. Rice?” 

“No, but some one spoke to Morton.” 

“I’m so glad,” she answered. “I hoped some one would come to 
you, too. 1 went a long way off this time,” she continued, dreamily, 
“into a beautiful country—I hated to return, and I wouldn’t have 
done so at all only there seemed to be a thread of light which tied 
iny soul.to my body and that drew me back.” 

“ What was it like—that far country?” asked Morton. 

She pondered a moment. “I can’t express it at all—only I 
seemed very happy there in the light with nothing to fear. I 
seemed not to remember, and I had no uncertainty. There was no 
death, no cold, no darkness.” 

“You should be free and happy here,” answered Morton, gravely. 
“Come, doctor, can’t we free her now?” 

“Yes, you may do so,” he replied, still busy with his note-book. 

Morton, with a feeling of having been a brute, ripped the tape 
loose from the floor while Kate bent to slip the loops from Viola’s 
ankles. ‘Then leaning on Kate’s arm, she rose slowly, smiling 
brightly, her weakness mest appealing. “It must be very late,” 
she said to Morton. 

“Yes, we must be going,” 
Pratt may lock us out.” 

“Why don’t you stay with me to-night?” asked Kate. “ Both you 
and your mother? Please do! You're too tired to go out into the 
raw air.” 

“Oh no, the air will do me good—” 

Morton threw back the doors and rang a bell for a servant. 
“Kate, take Miss Lambert into the dining-room—give her a little 
wine, first of all; she is exhausted. Let me help you,’ and he 
took her arm. 

“T will be as well as ever as scon as my blood begins to circu- 
late,” she bravely replied. 

As soon as Weissmann had finished taking his notes and measure- 
ments he locked the door of the library and joined them all in the 
dining-room, where they sat sipping their wine and nibbling some 
cake. Morton took a seat beside Viola, who had regained a girlish 
lightness of mood, which added to her charm. She yielded her cold 
hand to him, which he chafed, to assist the circulation of the 
blood and to remove the deep mark the silken thread had made. 

“We shall shut out all young men from this committee,” said 
Weissmann, jocularly, as he stood looking down on this pretty 
scene. ‘ Lovely psychics like you would put the whole American 
Academy of Science in disorder.” 

Clarke, inwardly exultant, yet striving to conceal his triumph, 
approached with an assured air. “ Well, Dr. Weissmann, how do 
you account for these phenomena? To whose agency do you 
ascribe them?” 

“Spooks!” answered the old man with cheerful promptness. 

Clarke blinked before this laconic admission. “ What! You 
agree—you admit—” 

“ Certainlv—unless I say Miss Lambert wriggled herself out of 
her skin—and that would not be nice of me. I prefer to suspect the 
spirits.” 

Clarke’s face fell—the sceptic’s face and voice were too jocular. 

Viola, pinching her wrist, looked up at the old man. “J couldn’t 
possibly wriggle out of my gown—and if I did, how could I get 
back ?” 

“Tf so, you are more burglarious than the ghosts which walk 
through the keyvholes.” he answered. 

The hour that followed was a delicious one for the young 
people—they seemed to have come to some sweet and subtle 
understanding. Morton kept close to Viola’s side, and to conceal 
his deep emotion joined in the banter. Clarke glowered in silence— 
disapproving, with manifest disdain, the levity of the scientists 
as well as Viola’s overfamiliarity with her investigators. The 
wonders she had revealed to them should have given them serious 
pause, but they did not. 

“Tell me,” said Viola to Morton, “did papa speak to you?” 

“A voice purporting to be your father spoke a few words.” 


said the mother, nervously. “ Mr. 
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“My father is very nice—didn’t you think so?” 

“ His voice was very gentle and refined; he seemed to be pitying 
you— 

‘IT never hear my father’s voice,” she said, a little wistfully. 
“ He never comes, except when I go into my deep trances.” 

“Do you really suffer as you seem to do?’ he asked, the echo 
of his great pity in his tone. 

* Not after I am really gone. Did I groan 

“ Horribly! My heart was filled with remorse 

“Tm sorry. It doesn’t really hurt me, physically: you see I am 
perfectly well again. And yet I hate more and more to give my- 
self up. I can’t explain it, but I seem to be josing more and more 
of myself—that is the thought that troubles:‘me. I hate to think 
ef being so helpless: it seems to me as if I were becoming like a 
liotel piano; any one can strum on me; I mean any one in the 
other world, and it is so crowded over there, you know!” She 
sighed again. 

“T dont know. but it must be so if all the myriads of past 
humanity are living there.” 

“T wouldn't mind so much,” she went on, “if I were not 
marked and set aside from other people; no one ever talks to me 
of nice earthly things as they would to any other girl; everybody 
wants to talk to me about death and spirits—” 

“'That’s what gives edge to my remorse,” he interrupted. ‘ Here 
I am doing the very thing you abhor. To think that we who have 
made such protest against your slavery could not allow you one 
free evening! I will not say another word!” 

‘But [ want to talk of these things with you; I wanted to tell 
you about myself that day when we rode to the mine, but I dared 
not.” 

“T wish you had. It might have made a great deal of difference 
in your life—and mine. I have been thinking of that ride to- 
night, as we sat. If I could I would keep you as girlish, as gay, as 
you were that day. I love to think of you as you were then; we 
should both be there this minute instead of sitting here—” 

She laughed. “ You forget the time of night!” Her face grew 
wistful. “I do get homesick for.the mountains, now and then, 
although I love it here. I like it here in this pretty room; I like 
your sister: I know I could have a beautiful time if it weren’t for 
these other demands.” 

“T grow more and more conscience-smitten!” he exclaimed. 

* Please don’t blame yourself. It was not your fault; grandfather 
insisted on talking with you, and I—I wished it too—very much.” 

“If I possessed any authority, I would never let you sit again.” 

Clarke, who had been growing restless at the other end of the 
dining-table, interrupted a story which Kate was relating (in order 
that Morton might have Viola to himself), and rose, saying 
harshly: “It is time for us to be going. Mr. Pratt will be anxious 
about us.” 

The cloud again fell on Viola’s face—her little hour of freedom 
from Pratt was over. Morton felt the change in her, and so did 
Kate, who fairly pleaded with the mother to remain. “It is late 
and you are tired—” 

Mrs. Lambert looked at Clarke, but his eyes were stern. “ No, 
we must return. Mr. Pratt will be waiting up for us.” 

Something very moving vibrated in Morton’s voice as he said to 
Viola: “I don’t like to see you go back to that gilded mausoleum. 
You are too closely surrounded with morbid influences. 

* T dread to go back; I admit that; Mr. Pratt wears on me so! I 
suppose he is a good man; he does a great deal for the faith, and 
he is most generous to us; but he is so persistent. He bores me 
dreadfully. He is always at my elbow. I shudder when he touches 
me as if he were some sort of evil animal. Mother can’t realize 
how he annoys and depresses me.” 

“Why not stay here?” he exclaimed, impulsively. “ Accept my 
sister’s invitation. We have plenty of room. Come, let me send 
for your trunks.” 

She shrank a little from his eager eyes. “It is quite impos- 
sible to-night; perhaps we may come some other time, if we have 
the tests.” 

He was minded to tell her of his telegram to her stepfather ; 
but a fear that Lambert might not come kept him silent. 

While she was gone for her wraps he said to Clarke: “‘ One of 
the conditions of my contract to organize a committee is that you 
and Pratt be excluded from the circle.” 

Clarke’s face hardened. “ That is impossible. It is necessary 
for me to be present at each sitting. I have the right to be there, 
as the historian of the case. Furthermore, I add to the strength 
of the manifestations—that T have demonstrated.” 

*T appreciate your position, but in order to avoid criticism it 
will be necessary to exclude every one connected with Miss Lam- 
bert in any way. We must not only satisfy ourselves, but the 
public. Please say as much to her * control... Not even her own 
mother will be allowed at any sittings over which I exercise 
control.” j 

“Then vou will have no sittings. My challenge will go forth 
next Sunday afternoon, and one of the unchangeable clauses of 
that challenge will he just that—I must be present.” 

“You must not insist on that.’ Morton replied, quickly; “ for 
her sake you must not. To incorporate such terms in your contract 
will brand her as an impostor and you as her confederate. In this 
I think you will find her ‘ controls’ agreeing. They were unde- 
cided to-night—when they consider carefully, they will see that I 
sam right.” 

Clarke dilated with stubborn pride. “You have my _ terms. 
Accept them or refuse them as you please.” 

Viola, returning, extended her hand to Morton with a tender, 
trustful smile. ‘“ I’ve had a beautiful evening.” 

“To say that after we have tied you hand and foot and kept 
you in the dark till you were numb, and afterwards boring you 
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with talk on wearisome subjects, is very gracious in you. T should 
feel much better in my mind if we had treated you as a guest. 
But come again; I swear Kate shall not pester you next time.” 

Kate exclaimed: “I! I hke that—when you were crazy to ex- 
periment. Of course they’re coming, coming to stay to-morrow 
night, and any one who tries to talk ghosts to her will be sent to 
bed,” 

And so in a hearty, cordial clangor of farewells they got out into 
ihe hall and Morton, seeing Viola in a handsome cloak, her eyes 
shining, her face once more gay and smiling, was struck with 
wonder and a kind of awe. She was so singularly resilient of 
mood. It was as if she were two souls in one body. 

Clarke, wearing a cape overecat and a soft hat, was far less 
admirable in appearance than when, with head uncovered, he sat 
within. He resembled an old-fashioned tragedian or -decayed poet 
--—a man glad to feel the finger of remark directed toward him. 
He looked ill, too, and bitterer than when Serviss had faced him 
in his study in Colorow. 

“You'd better take Britt’s trail and return to the mountains,” 
Serviss said to him kindly. * This is a bad climate for you.” 

*“ My work is here,” he replied, with lofty look, “and I have no 
fear,” and so they parted. 

Weissmann was sitting in silent meditation in one corner of the 
dining-room when Serviss returned. ‘‘ Well, Master, what do you 
think of to-night’s performance? I confess myself in a state of 
marvelling and: baftlement.” , 

Weissmarn replied in ironical phrase. “ Hearing in civilized 
man is vague and indefinite. Spooks do well to limit their mani- 
festations to a sense which most powerfully appeals to the imagina- 
tion. However, I do not see that Miss Lambert had anything to 
do with to-night’s strange work.” 

Morton spoke with great earnestness. “ Weissmann, she could not 
move a limb. She positively remained where we put her; she is 
eliminated from the question of fraud, and I confess it rejoices me 
greatly; but who did the tricks?” 

Weissmann spoke slowly. ‘It is very puzzling. Well, we will 
see. Next time Clarke and the mother must be eliminated.” 

* The mother?” exclaimed Serviss. “ You don’t think—” 

“She is very anxious, you know.” 

Kate came and leaned against her brother. “It’s all very 
simple,” she said; “ the spirits did it. Viola is a sweet, good child, 
and if you treat her fairly she will confound you all.” 

* You base all this on one imperfect experiment?” 

“T don’t know what you call a perfect experiment. The girl is 
absolutely honest.” 

“T hope you are right, Kate, but there are some serious discrepan- 
cies even in to-night’s performances. Nothing took place which 
I could not do sitting where she was with my hands free.” 

“But her hands weren’t free. If there is any virtue in cotton 
fibre or steel she remained precisely where we set her at the begin- 
ning. 

“ But to admit that one book was moved from its place—” 

“T know. I know! But what are we to say? Did you do it? 
Or I? Did Clarke reach from where he sat and manipulate the 
horn? No one entered from the outside, that is certain.” 

“Tt is very puzzling,” repeated Weissmann, deep-sunk in specu- 
lation, and in this abstraction he took himself silently away. 

Now that Viola was gone, the full foree of what he had wit- 
nessed came back to Morton. His first joy in proof of her inno- 
cence gave place to a profound disbelief in the reality of the night’s 
amazements. He asked himself: “ Did they happen?” He went 
back into the library, and there studied the tumbled books, the 
horn, the tables, and the chairs. He put himself in Viola’s seat— 
in the attempt to imagine how she could pull out tacks, rip 
stitches, and break tape, and then—-more difficult than all, after 
manipulating the horn reseat herself and restore every bond to its 
precise place. 

It was impossible for her to have done this, he decided again, 
ence for all, and yet it was almost as difficult for Clarke or the 
mother to have performed the tricks, some of which took place 
while Kate held Clarke’s hards. “In the end my own sister is 
involved in the imposture,” he said, with a sense of bafflement. 

When he dwelt on Viola’s good - night, on her serene, sweet 
glance, a shiver of awe went over him; to save her, to make her 
happy, seemed greater than any discovery; but when he brought 
his scientific mind to bear on the hit-or-miss absurd caperings of 
her “ controls ” his lip curled in disdain.of the chicanery. That the 
disembodied dead were present was unthinkable; every principle, 
every fibre woven into his scheme of life repelled the thought. 
“The mother and Clarke may be in league, and when the bonds 
are on one the other acts. I see no other explanation. I distrust 
Clarke utterly—and the mother-—she is very gentle and candid, 
and yet, Weissmann may be right. Maternal love is a_ very 
powerful emotion. That second voice was like hers. And _ yet, 
and yet, to suspect either mother or daughter of deliberate decep- 
tion is a terrible thing.” 

In this way he trod in circles and always came back with an 
almost audible groan. “ Why, why was that adorable girl involved 
in all this uncanny business? On Clarke her fate depends. To- 
morrow her name and her face—hideous reproductions of her 
portrait—may be in all the sensational papers of the city. Re- 
porters may be lying in wait for her at this instant at Pratt’s 
house. Oh, that crazy Clarke! Perhaps he has already made her 
rescue impossible.” Then a still more disturbing thought came 
to trouble him. “Can she regain a normal relation with the 
world, even if her stepfather interferes? She should have been 
freed from this hellish traffic long ago; perhaps I am already too 
late.” 

The conception that sank deepest and remained most abhorrent 
in his musings was that conveyed in her own tragic words—“ Jt 
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seems to me I am be- 
coming more and more 
like a simple musical 
instrument —a_ harp 
on which any one can 
strum—and the other 
world is so crowded, 
you know!” 

“Tf-there is any 
manhood left in Lam- 
bert he must assert it, 
or I will throttle 
Clarke myself,’ he 
muttered through his 
clenched teeth. “1 
ran away two years 
ago; I do not intend 
to do so now. I will 
not sit by and _ see 
that sweet girl’s will, 
her very reason, over- 
thrown by fanatic in- 
sanity, eager for no- 
toriety.” 

And in that resolu- 
tion he went to his 
bed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


VIOLA REVOLTS FROM 
CLARKE 


No sooner were they 
seated in their carriage 
than Clarke — broke 
forth: ‘You must 
not think of leaving 
Pratt’s house—not for 
the present, at least.” 

“Why not?” asked 
Viola, roused by the 
tone of his voice, 
which was even less 
considerate than his 
words. 

“ Because it will 
displease him, may 
possibly alienate him. 
He will not consent to 
be shut out from these 
test sittings. He is 
already insisting on 
their taking place in 
his own library. I 
don’t see why you are 
in haste to leave so 
sumptuous an abode.” 

** Because I hate him, and all connected with him.” Her voice 
was colored with a fierce disgust. ‘“ That is the reason—and reason 
enough.” 

“You must not let him know that.” 

“T don’t care if he knows it or not. We are not dependent on 
his bounty.” 

“Yes, we are—he’s very important until our tests are made and 
my book in type. I need his introduction. He is very bitter and 
vindictive with those whom he thinks should be very grateful. 
He denounces every medium the moment he sees her passing out of 
his control. We must not anger him; we can’t afford it.” 

Mrs. Lambert mildly interposed. “ Father will warn us of any 
trouble. I’m sure Mr. Pratt will not think of detaining us if 
father tells us to go.” 

Clarke went on: “ We must centinue to let him think his advice 
and aid invaluable till we no longer need him.” 

Rebellion was in Viola’s heart as she cuttingly answered: “ You 
speak as if we were in league to win something from him. You 
have always told me that my powers were dedicated to the good 
of the world. Now you talk as if they were dedicated to your 
personal advancement in some way. Now what do you mean?” 

He saw his mistake. Once or twice before he had met her com- 
plete opposition and he feared it. His voice suppled, became per- 
suasive. “I mean, Viola, that we are entering upon a great con- 
test—one whose issue will electrify the civilized world—” 

“J don’t believe it. What does the world care about a little 
speck of humanity like me? [Professor Serviss is nearer right 
when he says that converting people is a thankless task. Ask 
grandfather to let me live my owr life—please, please! He listens 
to you. Tell him I’m tired and need rest.” 

“He has promised to be easier on you after these tests are 
made.” 

“But I dread these tests—oh, how I dread them! Professor 
Serviss says—” 

Clarke broke in sharply. “ Please don’t quote what Serviss says. 
His view is that of the worldly-wise. You should listen to my 
advice—not. his.” 

“You seemed anxious to have him on the committee.” 

“Yes, because I thought his name would count, and that he 
could bring Weissmann; but now I don’t need him.” 

“ Anthony, you have talked in that strain ever since we came 
Kast—using people, using people, all the time—you’ve been con- 
stantly running after those who could be of use to us! I don’t 
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Morton was bending over Viola, whose eyes were opening, wonderingly, as if from 
peaceful slumber 


like it; it makes me 
doubt your sincerity. 
It makes me ashamed 
of you. I can't re- 
spect you when you 
say things like that.” 

He again tacked. 
“I do it for the 
furtherance of our 
faith. You can’t win 
by opposing people, 
and you must have au- 
thority. We must 
make a big stir in the 
world in order to do 
good; don’t you sce 
that ?” 

“It’s the tone of 
your voice that seares 
me. You're a dilfer- 
ent person since we 


came here — you're 
harsh and cruel to 
me.” Her voice 
choked. “Tve_ lost 


faith in you and I will 
never marry you! I 
don’t care what my 
‘guides’ say. I never 
really promised, and 
I won’t promise!” 

The mother was 
aghast. “ Why, Viola 
Lambert! What is 
the matter with you 
lately ?” 

Clarke blundered a 
third time. “It’s all 
the influence of those 
accursed pagans we 
have just left. That 
man Serviss has been 
an evil influence upon 
her from the first. 
You must keep away 
from that home; it 
will destroy you.” 

‘IT will not!” re- 
torted the girl, fierce- 


ly. “That home is 
beautiful and honest 
Drawn by W. E. Mears and—sane—and I’m 





going there as often 
as I please. At any 
rate I’m going to leave 
the Pratt home. I 
will not stay there.” 

“There are others to be consulted about that,” Clarke grimly 
said. 

She was in full flood of revolt at last. “I’m going, if I fall 
dead in the street. I’m going if grandfather chokes me black in 
the face. I will not be hounded and driven around like a slave any 
longer. I’m going to have a little life of my own if they tear me 
in pieces for it.” 

This outburst, so much more intense in its frenzied utterance 
than any she had hitherto voiced, frightened Clarke and appalled 
Mrs. Lambert, who began to pat her as she used to when a child. 
“There, there, dearie! Don’t worry—don’t excite yourself. They 
will not insist on your doing anything that will do you harm.” 

The girl was sobbing now in reaction, feeling once more her own 
helplessness and her mother’s placid patience, which amounted to 
weakness. Her only help lay in the strong, bright, self-reliant 
people she had just left, those to whom her grandfather was less 
than a shadow. They could save her from the madness which she 
felt creeping upon her, like a beast in the night. Her nerves were 
strung to dangerous tension, and Clarke. at last, realizing this, 
made no reply, and walked into the hall, pale and determined. 

Pratt, who had been waiting with angry impatience, met them 
at the door in a truculent mood. “ What time o’ night do you call 
this?” he roared. 

Mrs. Lambert answered, “ We had a sitting—” 

“ A sitting!’ he faced Viola. ‘“* What did you do that for? I 
told you I didn’t want any sittings given unless I was present, and 
you promised not to give any.” 

“T did not!” replied Viola, hotly. 

* Well, Clarke did.” 

Clarke hastily interposed. “The chief ‘control’ asked for a 
sitting; he wanted to talk to some of those present.” 

“T don’t care for the chief control—” 

Viola, thoroughly roused, now faced Pratt. ‘ What right have 
you to ask where I’ve been or what I’ve done? I am not your 
servant. I will not be your guest another day! I leave this 
house to-morrow, and I despise and hate you. I wish I had never 
seen you.” And with lifted face and haughty step she started to 
pass him. 

He put out a hand to stay her. “ Hold on now!” 

With flashing eves and a voice that cut like a whip she cried 
out, “ Leave me alone, please!” 

Pratt fell back and she passed on and up the stairway. 

(Continued on page 547.) 
















































Marion Lorne in “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” 
at the Madison Square Theatre 





Mary Mannering, who is appearing in Paul M. 
Potter’s dramatized Version of ‘Nancy Stair” 


Mary Mannering has just concluded her engagement at the Miss Lorne comes from a prominent English family, her father 
Criterion Theatre in * Nancy Stair,” the comedy founded on being a cousin of the Marquis of Lorne. She is making her 
Elinor Macartney Lane’s novel. Miss Mannering and_ her first appearance on the stage in “ Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” 
company are now playing in Philadelphia playing the part of “ Dorothy,” “ Mrs. Temple’s” sister 
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A Scene from the Third Act of “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” at the Lyceum Theatre 
“ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’ the new comedy by Augustus | reading from left to right, are, William Courtenay, Fay Davis, 
Thomas, at the Lyceum Theatre, has proved to be one of the Margaret Illington, Louis Payne, Dorothy Hammond, Guy 
most notable successes of the season. The cast presenting the Standing. A description of the play was given in the 
comedy is an especially strong one. The players in the picture, * Weekly” for February 11 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF AMELIA BINGHAM, WHO IS APPEARING 
IN “MADEMOISELLE MARNI” 


Amelia Bingham recently appeared at Wallack’s Theatre in “ Mademoiselle Marni,’ by Henri Dumay, a play described as 
a “modern society comedy-drama.” “ Mademoiselle Marni” is an opera-singer in Paris, who is in love with a young count, 
a soldier. The affair is discovered by the “ Baron de St. Germain,” who sends the count to Africa in order to separate the 
lovers. ‘“ Mademoiselle Marni” then determines to bring financial ruin to the “ Baron,” and though she afterward discovers 
he is her own father, she carries out her purpose. The “ Baron” is about to commit suicide, when the count comes back from 
Africa and all ends happily 
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THE COST OF LIVING—A CRITICISM AND REPLY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 25, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. F. W. Hewes’s srticle on “ What it Costs to Live,” in 
your issue of March 25, contains an excelient example of the ease 
with which statistics may be made to indicate precisely the oppo- 
site to the actual facts. 

From the diagram on page 426 it would appear that the price 
of lighting (and fuel) has increased from 90 per cent. in 1897 
and 95 per cent. in 1898 to 149.3 per cent. in 1903. 

So far as fuel is concerned, I do not pretend to sufficient knowl- 
edge of the facts to question the figures, but as regards lighting 
by electricity, there has been an actual average decrease of at least 
25 per cent. in price during that period, and the trend is still 
downward. There has certainly been no increase in the price of 
gas, and I believe that inquiry would show a very considerable 
average decrease. 

On the other hand, owing to the increasing appreciation of the 
advantages of ample light, and the many uses to which electricity 
has been adapted in the household, the amount of consumption 
has very greatly increased. Similarly the output of gas-plants has 
been wonderfully increased by the use of gas-stoves and gas-grates. 

I have no doubt but that analysis of the statistics on other 
items in the cost of living would tell a similar tale, indicating 
that the increased cost of living is very largely due to the fact 
that many luxuries have become necessities; also that we are pay- 
ing more for many articles because we insist on a better quality 
than formerly satisfied us. I am, sir, a. 


East ORANGE, N. J., March 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The answer to your correspondent’s letter is that the gov- 
ernment in making its grouping of items placed * Fuel and Light- 
ing” together, and the diagram puts it in just that way. Were 
the two separately reported, it is altogether likely lighting alone 
would appear just as your cerrespondent indicates. The increased 
cost of coal and wood is undoubtedly quite sufficient to carry the 
combined cost of * Fuel and Lighting” upward, as reported by the 
government records. I feel sure that the investigation, as carried 
on by the government, resulting in this report, was one of the most 
careful ever undertaken. 

Your correspondent’s trouble comes from taking it for granted 
that the increase indicated is for each item, instead of for the com- 
bination. Undoubtedly the same facts apply to the indicated. in- 
crezsed cost of “ House-furnishing,” on the same page, for we all 
know that many items of that group are cheaper these later years 
than ever before, but as a whole the cost of house-furnishing has 
increased. 

My critic, in large part answers his own question in the latter 
part of his letter, in the statement that “the increased cost of 
living is very largely due,” etc., to the close of his letter. 

Thanking you for the privilege of answering the above letter, 

I am, sir, F. W. Hewes. 


CORRECTIONS 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., March 25, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—Permit me to coriect two mistakes made by Everett P. 
Wheeler in your WEEKLY of February 25 relative to Andrew Jack- 
son’s letter to “The Rey. Andrew J. Crawford,’ under date of 
May 1, 1833. 

Andrew Jackson was a first cousin of Andrew J. Crawford, and 
was raised after the death of his parents by Andrew J. Crawford’s 
father. The original letter was not destroyed, and is now in my 
possession in a fairly well-preserved condition for one of its age, 
being hermetically sealed between glass, framed, and hangs on the 
walls of my residence. It came into my possession upon the death 
of our father, Mr. Crawford’s son-in-law, and our mother, his 
daughter, and has always been regarded as the most precious heir- 
leom belonging to our family. 

With these two corrections Mr. Wheeler’s communication is ab- 
solutely right. I am, sir, 





L. T. Wancox. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT UNDER THE COVENANT 
MoNMOUTH, ILL., March 30, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Your valued magazine comes to our library with great 
punctuality, and few are the members who fail to peruse and dis- 
euss your able editorials. 

While I would not for the world reopen the controversy between 
my esteemed coreligionists and the honorable State Librarian of 
the Empire State—my old home—owing to the Lake Placid so- 
ealled Jew-baiting incident, I would like to furnish a little more 
oil of the sort you have been furnishing to help calm “ the troubled 
waters.” 

Permit me to say, there is no reason why any one should find 
fault with any gentleman who honestly exercises his inalienable 
right to associate with such people only whom he may find most 
intellectual and most thoroughly congenial and in full accord with 
his ideas of social equality. If Jews and Gentiles, whether neigh- 
bors, fellow club members, or otherwise ultra exclusives, or good 
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mixers, will conduct themselves as become true American citi- 
zens, race or religious prejudice will soon give way to better and 
nobler things. 

To that unhappy clan of good Jews whose peace of mind seems 
to depend upon the likes and dislikes of the so-called upper crust 
of Christian society, and who will not be comforted, T would sug- 
gest the indifference of a stoic, for * to bear is to conquer fate.” 

Anyway, there is another redeeming trait in the whole matter, 
and Christians of the right sort in all civilized lands will no doubt 
subscribe to the sentiment. of General Wallace, as expressed in The 
Prince of India: 

“The birthright of a cireumeised heritor under the Covenant 
with Israel is superior to every purely human dignity, whatever its 
derivation.” 1 am, sir, 

L. A. WARNER, 
Librarian Elks Library. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK AT FALL RIVER 


FALL River, Mass., March 24, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of this week (March 25), your article on 
the President’s address to mothers (page 419), you say, “ They 
will not be at any pains to raise children to work in sweat-shops, 
nor to eke out an existence in Pennsylvania coal-mines, nor in 
Fall River cotton-factories.” I am not acquainted with the sweat- 
shops of New York or the coal-mines of Pennsylvania, but 1 am 
acquainted with the mills of Fall River, and have been for more 
than half a century. During the period I have not been able to 
discover why the mills of Fall River should be classed with “ sweat- 
shops” or with any industry that fails to give fair chances for 
life or withholds opportunities for evolution to higher lines of 
living. It does seem to me unfair to criticise a person or an in- 
dustry unless the critics have personal knowledge of what they 
write or talk about. The mills of Fall River, in all the years they 
have existed, have been progressive on humanitarian lines. The 
evolutionary idea has been constantly at work, life has grown 
brighter, hours of labor shorter, age of employment of children ad- 
vanced, wages equal to or higher than elsewhere, opportunities 
for education equally as good for the operatives’ children as for 
the children of the wealthy. Many operatives of early days are 
among the well-to-do of to-day in our city—citizens who are hon- 
ored and hold places of trust. 

If the person who wrote the article referred to will come to Fall 
River and impartially look over the mill situation here, I doubt 
if he (or she) will ever give utterance to the idea expressed in 
the article I refer to, so far as regards Fall River. 

I am, sir, 
Ciinton V. 8S. REMINGTON. 


“SOCIAL” FEATURES OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM 
CANTON, OHIO, March 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—lI have read with much interest and more wonderment, in 
the correspondence column of your issue of March 18, an article 
by “A. S. B.,” under your title, “ Enlightenment Asked and 
Accorded.” From it I quote (words in parenthesis mine) : 

“It will be generations, if ever (note the possibility). before 
the South will follow President Roosevelt’s example, though there 
are to-day many representatives (note the exceptions) of the 
Southern people who go humbly and worshipfully to the White 
House and gratefully take the hand, the same hand that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has extended to a negro as his social equal.” 

The above is all very forceful, very stinging, but, to my mind, 
awfully sophistical. I have travelled somewhat in the South, and 
the thought has often occurred to me that the Southern white 
men had done a great deal for the “ social ” equality of the negro, 
and not by taking them by the hand only. 

The variance in the color, from original deepest black to, in many 
cases, an almost pure white, is hardly calculated to make us think 
that the negro has suffered “social” ostracism at the hand of 
the Southern white man. 

I quote again from the article the following, viz.: “ If the women 
of the South, and especially those who have children to live after 
them, felt as they should, and as I do, President Roosevelt would 
complete his administration without once having the privilege of 
receiving a Southern woman at the White House.” 

Our friend is severe—in fact, so severe that I think he* does an 
injustice to Southern women. To argue that merely showing 
to a man the ordinary civility and hospitality that any intel- 
lectual, moral, and honest human being, no matter what his color, 
has a fair right to wish, and his host to grant, is an offence to 
the white man’s creed, is an argument so fraught with inhu- 
manity that I wonder any whitc man would stand for it. 

Then, again, to follow the line of my argument, I am sure the 
women of the South have greater grievances against a great many 
Southern white men on the “ social ” features of the negro question 
than any misunderstanding President Roosevelt may create in his 
relation to it. I am afraid our friend, in his attack on President 
Roosevelt for merely “ breaking bread ” with Booker T. Washington, 
has forgotten the Scriptural injunction of the Mote and the Beam. 

I am, sir, C. SCHWEITZER. 





* Was it not a woman’s letter ?—EDpIToR. 
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The Tyranny of the Dark 
(Continued from page 543.) 


The mother followed her, and as the door 
closed behind them the girl turned with 
blazing eyes. “It is horrible, disgraceful, 
our being in this house! How can you en- 
dure it: how can you ask me to endure it? 
If Anthony had one spark of real love for 
me he'd strike that bad old man in .the 
face. But he hasn’t; he’s so selfishly bent 
on making himself famous, he’s willing to 
let me suffer insult. We are like slaves in 
this home, our time is bought and paid for. 
I'm going to leave to-morrow morning.” 

“You mustn’t do anything rash, child.” 

“Will you submit to be insulted? You 
can stay on till you are ordered out of the 
house if you like, but I will not!” 

“ But you know they advise it.” 

The girl turned, a new tone in her voice. 
“There now, mother, we come back to that 
again and I’m tired of that too. I’m going 
to say that I’m no longer sure these voices 
are father and grandfather. They may be 
devils who pretend to be the ones we love. 
I don’t believe father would ask me _ to 
stay here with this miserable old man; I 
don’t believe he would let Anthony make 
use of us in this way. Professor Serviss 
calls it all a delusion, and I hope he’s 
right.” 

The mother regarded her daughter with 
horror. “ You poor child! What bad spirit 
has got into you to-night?” 

“JT don’t care; I hope it will stay till to- 
morrow till I get out of this house,” and 
she went to her own room without a good- 
night kiss. 

A few moments later Clarke knocked at 
the sitting-room door. “Julia, here is a 
message I want you to give to Viola.” 

As she opened to him he faced her pale 
and troubled, all his anger gone. ‘“ She was 
unjust to me,” he said, humbly; “ take her 
this.” He extended a folded leaf of paper 
in a hand that trembled. 

“You poor boy!” she exclaimed, her heart 
wrung by his suffering. ‘ You mustn’t mind 
what she said; it was only a girlish pet.” 

“ Mother!” he cried, passionately, * to lose 
her now would be death to me.” 

She patted him on the shoulder. “Go to 
bed, laddie; she’s tired. She will be all sun- 
shine in the morning—it’s only her way.” 

He went away a little comforted, but still 
perturbed and shadowed by a fear of failure 
—of defeat. 

To be Continued 





: What Ailed Him 


A SMALL boy, who had been told by his 
aunt that God made Adam a wife out of a 
rib which he took from the side of the first 
man, complained soon after of not feeling 
well. 

“What is the matter with you?” inquired 
his relative. 

“T’ve got such a pain in my side,” was the 
reply; “I think I must be going to have a 
wife.” 





Welcoming the Kentuckian 


Ex-CoNGRESSMAN Asher G. Caruth, of 
Kentucky, tells this story of an experience 
he once had on a visit to a little Ohio town. 

at | went up there on legal business,” he 
says, “and, knowing that I should have to 
stay all night, I proceeded directly to the 
only hotel. The landlord stood behind the 
desk and regarded me with a kindly air as 
I registered. It seems that he was a little 
hard of hearing, a fact of which I was not 
aware. As I jabbed the pen back into the 
dish of birdshot I said, 

“*Can you direct me to the bank?’ 

“He looked at me blankly for a second, 
then swinging the register around, he glanced 
down swiftly, caught the ‘ Louisville’ after 
my name, and an expression of complete 
understanding lighting up his countenance, 
he said: 

“* Certainly, sir. You will find the bar 
right through that door at the left.’ ” 
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A Pertinent Query | $O00S0OOO0000 909009000 O08 OOOE 
| 
| ® 2 
Rev. Henry C. McCook, pastor emeritus | $ THE THE 
of one of the oldest and most fashionable | © LIQUEUR LIQUEUR > 4 
churches in Philadelphia, tells of a Scotch- | © co 
man who left the Presbyterian Church and > OF OF 4 
became an inde lent. The deserter was | POLITE POLITE 
eCE P pendent. le deserter was > ® 
taken to task by the Presbyterian minister. >» SOCIETY SOCIETY 
* Sandy,” began the minister, * I’m sorry g 
to find that you have changed your religious | © 
inclinations. A rolling stone gathers no | @ « 
moss, Sandy.” $ 
* Ay, minister, I ken,” responded Sandy, © > 
“but canna ye tell me what guid th’ moss | @ > 
is to th’ stane?” | 4 4 
$ > 
$ Liqueur 4 
Q cOF 
7 ‘ MBRIQUEE ATARRARON , 4 
Wanted the Job e fae WF g 
ONE of the Southern Senators recounts $ Rires Chartres > 4 
a conversation that once took place be- © > 
tween a friend of his—a business man in g 2 
; . > ® 
Mobile—and a colored man who had made rs 
application for work. 7 < 
“ Well,” said the business man, after the $ , 
recital had been made of the darky’s qual- | © > 
ifications, “I should like to give you the | © » 
place, but I’m afraid I can’t do so, for I $ LIQUEUR : 
understand you are married. For special © "a > 
reasons, I desire for this place a single > > 
man 3 HARTREUX : 
An expression of the deepest disappoint- | © 
ment came to the dusky countenance of the | : GREEN AND YELLOW— 4 
applicant. Finally, after a short silence, | @ qy1s FAMOUS CORDIAL. NOW MADE ATTARRA- @ 
during which he mumbled to himself by > GONA, SPAIN. WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED @ 
way of reflection, he asked, hopefully and : BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- $ 
eagerly, 5 TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE © 
“Well, boss, if dat’s de only trouble, I > CHARTREUSE. FRANCE.AND KNOWN THROUGH- © 
think I kin arrange a divorce all right.” » OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE, THE ABOVE @ 
> CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL @ 
» EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
 nguek ann chia now ucae ce eeane & 
= : eee eer f Ss J Q A 
should alwacs eo Te fos childven teothing. it soothes the | & PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW. 4 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and » EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT @ 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—{Adv.] © TO USE THEOLD BOTTLE ANDLABELAS WELL), @ 
Potente hw lA © DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS @ 
a eaas ae @ WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 4 
FOR SAFETY » OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF § 
in the delicate process of feeding infants, Bousen® nae YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- © 
Beane Company Mure anexculc exces by food maiters | EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS @ 
paration. Lay ina supply for all kinds of expeditions. Avoid $ NECTAR. : 
unknown brands.—[Adv.] | g At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. > 
= Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., > 
paca a a ai dad | 4 Sole ‘Agents for United States. > 
For a tenacious and persistent Cough, Piso’s CurE For Con- | Zag ©OOOO6 i i PEO | 
SUMPTION is an effectual remedy. 25c.—[Adv.] YDYVVYOVOY VYOYOOYOOD > 








Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE | 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adyv.] | 
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“Your cheeksare | 
he cried. 








peaches,” 

“No, they are | 
she replied. 
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What Heinrich Conried has done for Opera 


By Lawrence Gilman 


T the end of his second season as director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Mr. Heinrich Conried can point to a notable 
record, Since the spring of 1903,.when he was- selected 
for the control of the Metropolitan as successor to Maurice 
Grau, he has put America’s most important operatic in 

stitution on a level with those of Europe in* several respects -in 
which it had hitherto been conspicuously inferior: he has -intro- 
duced to the American public five of the most eminent of living 
singers; he has supplied new scenery and costumes for many 
of the works in the Metropolitan repertoire; and he has been the 
means of removing from monopolistic control and making generally 
accessible one of the world’s supreme masterpieces of music. More- 
over, he has done all this in the face of innumerable obstacles and 
in spite of a lack of 
qualifying experience ; 


formed the harsh colors and barnlike spaces of the auditorium into 
a rich and warm-toned interior of uncommon artistic effect. 

There is still much that is capable of improvement, in spite of 
the considerable progress that has been made. Largely through the 
lack of an efficient stage-director, and partly because of the poly- 
glot conditions which prevail behind the scenes of the Opera House, 
Mr. Conried does not always succeed in bringing about wholly 
satisfactory results in stage presentation. There was a noticeable 
improvement this year over the record of the preceding season; but 
there were still evidences of a lack of perfect understanding be- 
tween the various forces engaged in the performance. Curtains 
would fail to open or to close at the proper moment, light effects 
were occasionally bungled, there were noise and apparent disorder 

during changes of 
scene, and inadvert- 





for his career had 
not been of a kind to 
make him familiar 
with the problems of 
operatic management 
in dealing with which 
his predecessor, Mr. 
Grau, showed himself 
remarkably com- 
petent. 

sefore his election 
to the Metropolitan 
directorship, it is 
doubtful if Mr. Con- 
ried’s ideas concern- 
ing operas,  opera- 
singers, and opera- 
houses were more 
definite than those of 
the average theatrical 
manager who has been 
more or less casually 


so 


concerned. with mu- 
sico - dramatic pro- 
ductions. For more 


than a quarter of a 
century he had been 
active in various ¢all- 
ings connected with 
the stage in America, 
and before then, in 
Germany, he had had 
considerable — experi- 
ence player. 
After coming to this 
country he was at 
various times a dra- 
matic agent, a stage- 
manager, an actor, be- 
fore he finally made 
an international repu- 
tation as manager of 
the Irving Place 
Theatre. But in spite 
of his long connec- 
tion with stage af- 
fairs, it would have 
seemed to a less con- 
tident personality 
than Mr. Conried a 
hazardous venture to 
assume control of so 
complicated and vast 
an enterprise as that 
which caters to the 
most exacting operatic 
public in the world. 
That he has succeeded 


as a 








encies of other sorts 
were more frequent 
than they should have 
been. But these de- 
ficiencies are perfectly 
well known to Mr. 
Conried, and it is fair 
to assume that he is 


making every effort 
to remedy them. Per- 


haps it is enough to 
expect of him for the 
present that he has 
advanced in these 
matters considerably 
beyond the achieve- 
ment of his prede- 
cessor. For it is un- 
questionable that the 
Metropolitan under 
Mr. Grau’s direction 
never offered a_ pro- 
duction anything like 
as perfect, for ex- 
ample, as the version 


of Wagner's “ Die 
Meistersinger ” _ pre- 


sented during the past 
season by Mr. Conried. 
That was an undoubt- 
ed triumph of stage- 
craft, stage-manage- 
ment, and dramatic 
and musical efficiency 
—perhaps, after 
* Parsifal,’ Mr. Con- 
ried’s most memorable 
single accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. Conried’s atti- 
tude toward what was 
known the “star 
system” which flour- 
ished under his pre- 
decessor was made 
much of at the time 
of his election to the 
directorship. He had 
asserted that his aim 
would be, in planning 
his productions, to 
secure excellence of 
ensemble rather than 
brilliancy of  indi- 
vidual —_ performance, 
and it was questioned 
at that time, in an 
article in the WEEKLY, 


as 








so abundantly, and in 
the short space of two 
seasons, is proof of an 
exceptional resource- 
fulness and capacity. 

When Mr. Conried 
took over the Metropolitan after the retirement of Mr. Grau, he 
found it seriously handicapped in several important respects. The 
stage was antiquated to a degree which would have seemed in- 
credible to any one who had not personally inspected its clumsy 
and primitive mechanism: the lighting facilities were inadequate ; 
the stage-management was improperly organized; much of the 
scenery and outfitting of the regular repertoire was shabby, and 
the decoration of the auditorium was ugly and in poor repair. Mr. 
Conried has removed all of these defects. He has completely re- 
modelled the stage and equipped it with the most modern and 
scientific appliances available, so that he is able to work before 
one’s eyes the miracles of scenic transformation required in 
* Parsifal "—in the majority of performances, without hitch or 
mishap of any kind. He has reorganized and systematized the 


Heinrich 


department presided over by the stage-manager, has provided new - 


scenery and costumes for many of his productions, and has trans- 


Director of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 





whether he could 
make such a system 
acceptable to “a pub- 
lic habituated to the 
bewildering splendor 
of such all-star casts 


Photograph copyright by Pach Bros. 


Conried 


as have become a commonplace under Mr. Grau’s lavish ré- 
gime. 

Mr. Conried now depends as much upon the allurement of 
great names as did Mr. Grau,—as witness the inclusion in his 





present company of such celebrities as Sembrich, Eames, Nordica, 
Homer, Van Rooy, Plancon, Scotti, and Saléza. He is not to be 
blamed for this. He is, on the contrary, to be thanked for having 
introduced to us such eminent strangers as Caruso, Fremstad, 
Walker, Goritz, Knote, Mottl, and Vigna, no less than for having 
permitted us to renew our acquaintance with such familiar and 
well-loved celebrities as those who have been named above. 

His claim to distinction is in having maintained his productions 
upon that high level of individual performance demanded by the 
opera-loving public of New York, at the same time insisting upon 
an ideal—unemphasized by his predecessor—of justly balanced and 
intelligently organized ensemble, 






































A Personal Sketch of Governor 
Warfield of Maryland 


(Continued from page 537.) 
upon the advice of the Attorney-General, an- 
nounced that he would not proclaim the 
amendment. 

Murray Vandiver, chairman of the Demo- 
cratie State Central Committee, in the ca- 
pacity of a private individual, immediate- 
ly entered proceedings to compel Governor 
Warfield to promulgate the amendment in 
accordance with the law. The lower court 
decided in Vandiver’s favor, and the Gov- 
ernor appealed the case. 

Now the Court of Appeals of Maryland 
has issued a decision to this effect: Gov- 
ernor Warfield must carry out the full let- 
ter of the law, and in his official capacity 
must have the amendment to which he is 
opposed placed upon the ballot. The meas- 
ure will, therefore, be submitted to the 
voters of the State this fall, and they will 
decide whether or not Maryland will raise 


higher the barrier which separates the black ~ 


man from his white brother. The prevalent 
opinion is that its passage would be the 
death-knell of Republicanism in the State 
on the Chesapeake. 

The provisions of the amendment are as 
follows: 

“Every ... male citizen of the United 
States having the . . . prescribed qualifica- 
tions of age and residence shall be entitled 
to be registered so as to become a qualified 
voter if he be— 

“ First. A person able to read any section 
of the Constitution of this State submitted 
to him by the officers of registration and 
to give a reasonable explanation of same; 
or if unable to read such section able 
to understand and give explanation thereof 
when read to him by the registration of- 
ficers; or— 

“Second. A person who, on the first day of 
January, 1869, or prior thereto, was entitled 
to vote under the laws of this State or of 
any other State of the United States, where- 
in he then resided; or— 

“Third. Any male lineal descendant of 
such last- mentioned person who may be 
twenty-one (21) years of age or over in the 
year 1906. 

“ No person not thus qualified by coming 
under some one of the above descriptions 
shall be entitled to be registered as a quali- 
fied voter, nor be entitled to vote.” 





Radium and Snake Bites 


A RECENT and most curious discovery made 
in connection with the study of radium is its 
peculiar property of destroying the poison- 
ous effect of the venom of serpents. This 
was ascertained in France by Professor C. 
Phisalix. He states that an exposure of from 
fifty to sixty hours to the rays of radium 
is suflicient to destroy the poisonous char- 
acter of the poison of the viper, and the same 
is true of the poison of the cobra, which 
is interesting in view of the fact that the 
latter poison resists the action of heat much 
longer. These experiments led to others, 
where the radium emanation was employed 
instead of the direct action of the radium 
rays, and a glass tube was filled with a 
.l-per-cent. solution of viper poison to about 
two-thirds its height. The tube was then 
exhausted and filled with air containing 
radium emanation, after which it was al- 
lowed to remain for twenty-four hours, in 
the course of which time the liquid acquired 
an ‘opalescent lustre and a strange odor. 
When injected into a guinea-pig it had no 
toxie effect, and the only change noted was 
a loss of weight by the animal. By diluting 
the poison with distilled water and exposing 
as before, it was found that the toxicity dis- 
appeared in six hours, but when glycerine 
was used a much longer time was required. 
The opalescence mentioned is caused by sus- 
pended particles, and the conclusion reached 
is that the radium emanation acts to decom- 
pose albumenoid poisons. Inasmuch as the 
emanation has no effect on the poisons of the 
lizard or the common toad it is believed 
that a new method has been found of study- 
ing the constitution of poisons of serpents, 
which will enable the experimenter to dis- 
criminate between them. 
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The Burgomasters would recognize the fy 
good old Underberg Boonekamp Bitters ~ | 
—‘‘ Always the same,”’ since 1846, _ It is 
delicious, and puts color into the cheeks 

of beauty. Taken before meals gives 
appetite and aids digestion. A de- 

licious, pleasant drink at any time. 


Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you. F 
6,000,000 bottles imported to the U.S, 


TRADE At ali Hotels, Clubs and 
Restaurants, or by the bottle at 
Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
BOTTLED ONLY BY 
HW. Underberg Albrecht 
Bheinberg, Germany, 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 


Gen'l Agents New York. 
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The assured under the above 
mentioned policy had only paid 
$724.0 in premiums. In return 
io} amd ob me toeColebonmmdelom Jcithou-te) Co 
must pay *50,000, and may pay 
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The Stability of the French Republic 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, April 2, 1905. 

HE really significant feature of the recent ministerial 

“crisis” in France is the feature that has been least 

noticed and least discussed: the tremendous testimony 

which the whole incident has borne to the stability of 

the Third Republic. It has been not less, but more, 
tremendous because of its unconsciousness. ‘The calm of Paris, 
and, indeed, of all France, when M. Combes resigned was not the 
calm of deliberate restraint or of fearful expectancy or of reasoned 
conviction. It was, on the contrary, the product, so far as one 
could judge, of but one quality—confidence; the confidence of a 
nation that knows its own strength and is no longer to be dis- 
turbed by the trivialities of politics, the high and sterling con- 
fidence that is too natural and deep-seated to be surprised at it- 
self or to analyze the reasons of its existence. France simply took 
it for granted that the “crisis” was in no sense critical, and 
that the fall of one minister and the accession of another were 
events in which she might, indeed, be interested, but could not re- 
gard as a cause for vehemence or passion or even anxiety. That 
seems a most hopeful and reassuring fact. A singularly strong 
and resolute hand had dropped the reins, but there was no wild 
rush to seize them. The quiet sobriety and continence, both of 
the people and of the politicians, were almost Teutonic in their 
placidity. Nothing was done, nothing was said, that was not an 
unconscious proof of the conteutment of the nation in the repub- 
lican régime. 

People are at last getting used to the idea of a republic in 
France. They have not, perhaps, yet reached the point of accept- 
ing it unreservedly. They still instinctively think of the re- 
public as to some extent on trial. Their notion of its security 
is very different from their notion of the security, for instance, 
of the British or German monarchy. But the world may at least 
be said to have reached the conclusion that the Third Republic”is 
not going to disappear just yet or for a whim. There is a dispo- 
sition to revise such traditional inanities as that the French are 
* fickle ” in politics and “ unsuited to Parliamentary institutions.” 
People may still whisper to themselves that a French republic is 
argumentatively impossible, but the fact that one exists and has 
existed for more than thirty years, with an ever-increasing sta- 
bility, is beginning to weigh with them. They may still affect a 
resentful amazement that the Third Republic, like Uncle John 
in the poem, should still “ persist in living on,” but they cannot 
deny that it does live on. They may still, as Mr. Bodley did, com- 
pile list upon list of the errors, incongruities, and backslidings of 
the republican régime, may emphasize the many points in which it 
falls short of democratic perfection, may jeer at the fly-blown 
procession of ministers and cabinets, may insist upon the extrava- 
gance of the Republic, its worship of mediocrity, and the inade- 
quacy of the Chamber of Deputies as the representative assembly 
of France, and may reiterate over and over again the ineradicable 
unfitness of the French mind and temperament for the traditions 
and unwritten codes, the half-lights and compromises and silent 
understandings, that can alone make the Parliamentary system 
workable. They may do all this, and, as a matter of fact, they 
do do it. All the admitted defects of the Republic, all the the- 
oretical objections to it, have been tabulated with microscopic zeal 
in France and out of France times without number. Even as 
late as six years ago the average opinion of Europe was that the 
Third Republic was a mere parergon in Gallic history, a stumbling, 
hopeless makeshift tottering towards Cesarism. The moment, it 
was said, its opponents really united and agreed upon their 
objective, down it would go. Every election was watched with a 
sense of impending dissolution. Europe asked itself not whether 
Ultra-Protectionists would triumph over Moderate-Tariff men, or 
Clericals over Free-Thinkers, or Socialists over Conservatives, but 
whether the Republic would triumph over its enemies. That is to 
say, it looked upon French politics as made up not of the clash 
of party with party. but of the adherents of one régime with the 
adherents of another. At each successive appeal to the country 
Europe felt that what was really at stake was not the fate of 
this or that ministry, but of the whole form of government. No- 
body thought that way about the fall of M. Combes, and in that 
fact alone there is the measure of the immense strides the Re- 
public has made in the confidence of France and the world. 

The truth is that much of the old familiar criticism on the 
Third) Republic and its prospects was utterly irrational and 


unscientific. It was based on the study of facts and analogies, but 
the facts were isolated and the analogies misleading. The pre- 
diction, so common in the Europe of thirty years ago, that sooner- 
or later there was bound to be a big “smash-up” in the United 
States, had its roots in precisely the same soil. But facts are as 
fallacious as statistics unless one knows the forces and conditions 
behind and around them. Both in France and in the United States 
the people are superior to the politicians. The real life-work of the 
two nations proceeds uninterrupted by the fretful clamor of poli- 
ties; and even the most accurate description of each will lead the 
inquirer astray unless he keeps firm hold of this pivotal and goy- 
erning condition. When a #rench Deputy described his country as 
“ presenting the remarkable spectacle of a tranquil people with 
agitated legislators,” he put his finger on what is really the saving 
clause of France—the gulf between her people and her politicians. 
The pessimistic critics of a few years back altogether missed this 
hidden but potent fact and the consequences that flow from it. 
Nor did they realize how greatly their despondency was merely 
the echo and reflection of French despondency. Europe for a long 
while despaired of the Republic because the Republic despaired of 
itself. But every one who knows the actual state of France to- 
day is aware that not despair, but a tingling sense of hopefulness, 
buoyancy, and confidence is now the national key-note, and that 
Frenchmen are positively puzzled to explain even to themselves 
the nervous restlessness and insecurity of a decade ago. Again, 
both in and out of France, there has been a singular blindness to 
republican successes. The Third Republic came into existence, as 
it were, by default, slipping in through the gap of royalist feuds. 
It is still perhaps cramped and thwarted by prenatal influences. 
But there can be no question that it has given proof after proof 
of a positive, as well as a negative, strength. Already it has 
lasted longer than any régime since the old monarchy collapsed in 
1792. It has survived repeated crises, and has withstood, without 
serious difficulty, all efforts to upset it. It defeated the Royalists 
in-a pitched battle on May 16,°1877, and the Royalists have since 
turned defeat into rout. It came out victorious from the long 
struggle with the Church between 1880 and 1885; it resisted the 
temptation to Cesarism in 1889; the Panama scandals left it un- 
shaken; and from the long and hideous nightmare ef the Dreyfus 
affair it has emerged with vigor and steadfastness enough to 
grapple with the forces of clericalism. And besides this the Re- 
public has presided over and furthered the splendid regeneration 
of, France since the war, has founded an immense colonial em- 
pire. has armed the nation to the teeth without impairing its re- 
publicanism, and, anticlerical though it is, has forced the official 
approbation of the Vatican. These are immense achievements, 
but even they pale before the greatest of all—the formation of 
the Dual Alliance. That alliance reestablished France in her own 
esteem and the world’s; it removed the reproach of political dowdi- 
ness, it gave her security, it safeguarded her international posi- 
tion, it dissipated the sickening sense of helplessness. Nor does 
it stand alone. No European government has a better diplomatic 
record than the French Republic. No government has even ap- 
proached the brilliant diplomacy which, without weakening the 
Russian alliance, has conciliated Italy and converted Great Britain 
into a friend. Behind a sliding procession of ministers and their 
cabinets there has, in fact, been a continuity of policy and pur- 
pose, both in domestic and in foreign affairs, such as no autocracy 
could have exceeded. Altogether too much stress may easily be 
laid on the frequency of ministerial “crises.” ‘The staff is con- 
stantly being changed, but the programme remains the same. Be- 
neath a fluid and shifting surface there has been a real stability 
of ideas. It has, indeed, meant much for France that instead of 
trying to overthrow a régime the politicians have been able to 
concentrate upon the downfall of individual ministers. They turn- 
ed out Ferry, but did not undo his work. ‘They have ejected 
Combes, but they will Jeave his policy untouched. A ministerial 
“crisis” in France is more often a safety-valve than not. To say 
that is no doubt to hint at something that is not wholly satis- 
factory. But no one contends that the Third Republic is without 
fault. All that is maintained is that in the past thirty years it 
has rendered both to France and to Europe many memorable services ; 
that it has enormously grown in strength, capacity, and statesman- 
ship: and that it has now won such overwhelming approval and 
acquiescence among the people of France as to make all talk 
of its downfall absurd. 


The First Flower 


By R. K. Munkittrick 


ALONG the wooded way 
Where shadows dance and drift, 
All tremulous and gay 
Your. pale star you uplift. 


The zephyr’s fragile toy, 
You languorously beam, 





A syllable of joy 
In melodies of dream. 


’Tis yours to bloom and blow 
In sunshine and in song— 

And wheresoe’er you go 

To take the spring along. 



































Recollections of Sol Eytinge 
By G. W. Sheldon 


THE name of Sol Eytinge, the artist, who 
died at his home in Bayonne, New Jersey, 
on March 25, is an unfamiliar one to the 
younger readers of the present generation. 
Mr. Ky tinge «es at the height of his fame 
during the period following the civil war, 
when he made a national reputation by his 
work on HaRPER’s WEEKLY. He was a con- 
temporary of Thomas Nast, who was on the 
staff of the WEEKLY during the same period. 
Eytinge’s pictures of Southern negro types 
were almost as familiar to the readers of 
that day as Nast’s cartoons. 

He was born in 1833, and traced his line- 
age through that of an "old Dutch painter of 
the time when the Dutch school was famous. 
No teacher ever taught him art; one teacher, 
who tried to do so when Eytinge was a 
lad, gave up the task in despair. At twelve 
vears he drew a portrait on stone, and he 
was less than twenty-one when a complete 
set of illustrations to Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter confirmed his friends in their belief 
that art was his natural profession. 

In 1874 Eytinge’s work appeared in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY side by side with that of 
Winslow Homer, Frank Bellew, Alfred Fred- 
ericks, E. A. Abbey, Thomas Hovenden, C. 
S. Reinhart, Thomas Worth, Percival De 
Luce, J. G. Brown, and Thomas Nast. Mr. 
Eytinge was a personal friend of Charles 
Dickens, for some of whose works he made 
illustrations. In the illustrated edition of 
The Christmas Carol there are twenty-five 
wood-euts after drawings by Mr. Eytinge. 
One is introduced to Scrooge, to Marley’s 
ghost, to the Fezziwig ball, to Tiny Tim’s 
ride, to Bob Cratchit at home, to Old Joe’s 
den, and various other scenes and _ person- 
ages, and the impression made is analogous 
to that made by Thackeray’s own illustra- 
tions for Vanity Fair, as these appeared 
fifty-six years ago in the Harpers’ edition 
of that novel. 

Mr. Eytinge possessed a remarkable pow- 
er of mimicry. He had the faculty of catch- 
ing the accent of a foreign language, no 
matter whether he knew the language or 
not. At a party one evening he amused 
himself by saying to a friend some gibber- 
ish with a German inflection and intona- 
tion; and so cleverly that a Teutonic guest 
in another part of the room walked over 
to the corner where Mr. Eytinge was stand- 


ing and proceeded to address him in the- 


German language, although his listener 
could not understand a word of what he 
said. While riding down-town one day in 
a strect-car and conversing with a com- 
panion, he used the Spanish, Italian, and 
French accents successively so fluently that 
the curiosity of the conductor was piqued. 
“What country are you from, sir?” asked 
the latter. “Iam an American,” replied the 
artist, to the bewilderment of his ques- 
tioner. Besides his work for HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, Mr. Eytinge was widely known 
from his drawings for children. 





A Mark Twain Story 


Ir is related that when General Horace 
Porter once went down to the dock to bid 
Mark Twain farewell on the occasion of one 
of the humorist’s trips abroad, the general 
warmly shook his friend by the hand and 
exclaimed with some fervor, 

“God be with you, Clemens; God be with 
you always.” 

Whereupon Mark, in his inimitable draw], 
replied : 

“Thanks, thanks. I hope He will. In- 
cidentally, I hope, too, that He may find 
some leisure—to—er—take care of—you!” 





Seeing New York 


Stuyvesant. “ What struck you as the 
funniest things you experienced when you 
were at New York. Uncle Geehaw?” 

UNCLE GEEHAW (of Greenport). “ Why, 
havin’ to climb five flights of stairs up into 
the air at 125th Street to get to the Sub- 
way, an’ to go down three flights of stairs 
at 155th Street to get to the Elevated Rail- 
road!” 
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HOTEL CECIL, FROM THE STRAND—LONDON’S BROADWAY 


The management of the Hotel Cecil will be pleased The entertaining capacity of the Hotel Cecil is so 
to send you full particulars of various rooms, suites, comprehensive that it provides for the quiet family 
etc., with their cost. Should you desire to stay at party visiting London, and for gatherings of world- 
the Hotel Cecil, every arrangement will be made for wide importance, such as the International Peace 
your comfort. You will be welcomed as soon as you Association. The Banqueting Halls of the Hotel 
reach London. Your rooms will be ready—your Cecil are the favorite dining place of the officers of 
baggage will be looked after. crack British regiments, of parties of foreign notabili- 

The Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. It is in the ties and diplomats, of men prominent in the social 
heart of Theatreland, within 650 yards of the princi- and business life of England. Without detracting 
pal restaurants, theatres and music halls. The Cecil from its quiet home comfort, this cosmopolitanism 
—Europe’s largest and most magnificent hotel—is adds a charm to the Hotel Cecil which vastly increases 
the one place in London where an American visitor the pleasure of your stay in London. The cuisine 
can find American comforts and necessities, combined of the Cecil Restaurant is under the direction of Europe’s 


with politeness, convenience and reasonable charge. best chef. 

Rooms from $53.25 per day, light Write for full particulars and 
and attendance included. In Table terms (rooms only, or inclusive of 
d’Hote room, breakfast from 60 cents; meals), and for descriptive illustrated 
luncheon, 85 cents; dinner, $1.25; or as booklet containing information about 
elaborate a repast as you please in the amusements and points of interest in 
Restaurant a /a carte. London. 


Address: The Manager. HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, Eng. 
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WAUKESHA 


Wisconsin, with its 
springs of wonderful 
health-giving water, is 
the most popular Sum- 
mer resort in the 
Northwest — popular 
because of its hotels, 
sanitoriums and amuse- 
ments. Waukesha is on the 
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The Mounted Police of 
New York 


(Continued from page 533.) 

in the city was to render the work of the 
foot-patrolman unnecessary or unimportant 
at crossings. The men have only to see 
that the stream of traflic is kept steadily 
moving, up the right, and down the right, 
and crossing to the right—always to the 
right—except at those open places, the 
squares and intersections which the drivers 
are forbidden to enter or cross. In the old 
days the men on foot at the crossings had 
all the work to do at the congested places. 
They have practically nothing to do now, 
for there are no such places. The mounted 
man has cleared them all. At Forty-second 
street and Fifth Avenue, where it was al- 
most impossible at one time to cross the 
avenue, four men are now stationed. They 
communicate with each other by whistles, 
and regulate traflic north and south, east 
and west. At such places it is necessary to 
keep the lines of vehicles alternating—from 
the Park south and from the Grand Central 
Station west: this is done by alternating 
the flow for a minute or so either way. 

The same result has been achieved at the 
Brooklyn Bridge, Union Square, Madison 
Square, Herald Square, the Circle, and the 
Plaza. At minor localities, where there is 
at yet no systematic control of traffic— 
West Broadway, Chambers Street, and the 
ferries—the foot - men on the crossing have 
all the old-time work to do. 

A remarkable showing has been made in 
accident cases. In Brooklyn, Borough Hall is 
held to be the most dangerous place in the 
city. It is at the junction of three streets 
—Willoughby, Adams, and Fulton—and in- 
tersected by a perfect network of car-tracks. 
Before the safety zone was established last 
year, from January 1 to November 26 there 
were thirty-six accidents at this point—in- 
juries of all sorts to people who were run 
down by cars and other vehicles. <A safety 
zone was established at this point, and from 
November 27 to February 24 only one per- 
son was injured, and that slightly. This 
zone was afterwards discontinued by in- 
junction. 

Metropolitan street-railway accident cases 
fell off immediately with the inauguration 
of the traffic police. The report of the in- 
spectors showed that for the month previous 
to the installation of the traffic squad (and 
it must be remembered that the police at 
first covered but a very small portion of 
New York, comparatively) there were ninety 
injury cases brought to the company’s notice. 
During the following month there were only 
forty cases—a falling off of fifty cases, rep- 
resented by work in a restricted area. Other 
significant and curious results followed upon 
the work of the traffic police. When the 
police took charge of the city all the big 
hospitals and the surgeons “suffered from 
a falling off in business.” A later investiga- 
tion showed that street damage, or rather, 
accident, cases, from all causes had fallen 
off over 70 per cent. This includes accidents 
from-automobiles and all other vehicles. 

The value of the combination of mounted 
men and _ foot-policemen to keep traffic 
steadily moving and to make the crossings 
accessible may be gathered from the records 
shoving the extent of this traffic. At the 
corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth 
Avenue 2325 teams passed in one hour in 
the afternoon. This represents the regular 
volume of traffic at that point. Before the 
policemen were stationed there nobody could 
cross; now there is no difficulty in ‘getting 
over, and there is never any confusion. 

The mounted-force work is not restricted 
to regulating traffic, by any means. The men 
are required to precede fire-engines and am- 
bulances and clear the way. This is dan- 
gerous and difficult work, for the policeman 

galloping ahead can only be guided as to 
the direction of the fire by looking back 
and watching the signals ‘of the engine- 
driver, nearly a block behind him. For he 
must reach the fire far enough in advance 
of the engines to get the crowds back. At 
a_ recent “conflagration at Bleecker Street 
and Broadway a “roundsman and two mount- 
ed officers coming from different posts 
reached the scene before the fire - engines 
arrived, and had established fire-lines and 
moved the people back out of harm and the 
































It was not the work 
of two minutes for those mounted men to 
clear both streets of the surging crowds 
and line them up at a safe distance off. 

The hours of service on the mounted force 
vary, but the pay is the same as that of 
the regular department men—from 4800 to 
$1400. From fifty to seventy-five horses are 
added to the department each year, and these 
horses are all bought on contract from the 
best bidders, and cost $290 each. 

Plans are now on foot for a new training- 
school for the mounted police in Wakefield, 
where policemen will be taught to ride, 
so that in case of sickness or injury they 
may be drafted into the mounted force. The 
horses begin their education by being broken 
in the * ‘lunge line ” or “ dumb- jock.” They 
are made “ “bridlewise,” obeying the touch 
of the rein on the neck. When they are 
broken to the rider, they are taught to 
obey the touch of the knee, or the hand, or 
word from the rider ; they are taught to 

“ride the spiral,” side-step against a crowd 
without stepping on the people, and to swish 
their tails against the faces of the lined- 
up crowds to force back the obstreperous, to 
shoulder their way through a mob, and to 
“snuggle” up to runaways which their 
riders are stopping. They are broken to 
fire-engines, automobiles, and to everything 
that can happen to alarm horses ordinarily 
in a big city. Many runaway-catchers and 
traffic-regulators will go through their work, 
whether ridden or not, and a squad will 
“ride spiral” on iis own account, and line 
up to “ count fours.” 

The Park and Speedway squads represent 
the pick of the mounted force, and of the 
Park riders, Sergeant John Murphy, now 
in charge of the traffic squad, holds the 
record, with the famous department-horse 
* Bullet.” Murphy is the oldest mounted 
man in the department, and was awarded 
the first World’s medal for bravery, hav- 
ing a record of 107 runaway catches. <A 
score of times he has escaped with his life 
by. the barest chance. This is the battle- 
scarred veteran who opened the Speedway, 
and who for his achievements there was pro- 
moted to roundsman; he was one of the 
first men in the Park, and was the first man 
on the traffic squad. ‘ Bullet,” who was at 
one time the mount of Chief - of - Police 
Devery, could outrun all the department 
horses in his time, and is as celebrated in 
his way as Sergeant Murphy. 

Some of the exploits of Murphy and 
* Bullet” are traditions in the mounted 
police. One summer afternoon, Murphy and 
“ Bullet,” on station at McGowan’s Tavern, 
saw a team of horses attached to a driver- 
less carriage coming at breakneck speed 
down the East Drive. The place was a reg- 
ular cul-de-sac; there was no possibility of 
one man stopping that crazy team in the 
small V-shaped space where Murphy was 
posted. But the policeman took in the sit- 
uation at a glance. There was a little bough 
at the far side of the space. He dug his 
and wheeled with 


way of the firemen. 


spurs into “ Bullet,” met 
the flying team, caught one horse by the 
bit, and steered the pair into the bush. The 


runaways were brought up and thrown in 
the tangle, the carriage was overturned, 
and Murphy and “ Bullet” both went head 
over heels into the same bush. Before 
Murphy had regained his feet, the team had 
struggled out of the bush, and in some 
miraculous way had turned the carriage 
back on its wheels, and were off again. Then 
the fifty or sixty guests on the tavern ver- 
anda saw the plucky officer remount, pur- 
sue the runaways, overtake them, and bring 
them down again by main force, this time 
for good. The sergeant said: “They all 
yelled to me that I was dead; but I wasn’t— 
I was with the team at the bottom of the 


hill. None of us could move.” 
It was Murphy who some years ago 
chased and caught the bolting horse that 


killed Miss Foster, daughter of. the “ Tombs 

Angel.” Miss Foster was thrown from her 
dog - cart and killed in the East Drive. 
Murphy chased the runaway from Seventy- 
ninth Street across the Park to the Marble 
Arch and Central Drive; across the ball- 
ground, over the wire fences, and finally 
brought the animal down at Sixty-fifth 
Street. “The craziest chase that ever a man 
had, for he jumped the fences with the 
_s and fought like a devil when I caught 
im.’ 
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GASOLENE CARS 


Standard Side-Door 





———— S ~~ —— 
PPS IIUF NNN 
ES 


Uniformity of Excellence in 
Motive Apparatus, Con- 
trol and Body Design 
That Can Be Found in 
No Other Automobiles. 


35-40 H. P. MARK XLV 


Entrance .........-... $4000 

Royal Victoria............. 5000 

Double Victoria .......... 5000 

PM pcan ccnasseusces 5500 

ree Limousine........... ..-- 5500 


18 H. P. LIGHT GASOLENE 








Boston 


New York 
134 West 39th St. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our method will 
positively make them appear straight, 
trim and stylish. No inconvenience, 
no exposure. “‘So simple you won- 
der some one didn’t think of it be- 
fore.”—Bu/lletin of Pharmacy. ‘“ Re- 
stores to the full natural appearance 
of the strong and well-trained leg.”— 
Health Culture. “ Correct appearance 

of the leg restored; not the least discomfort.”— Medical 

Talk. ‘Endorsed and used by men of fashion everywhere. 
| Write for photo-illustrated book, testimonials and measure- 

ment blank, sent entirely free under plain letter seal. 

THE ALISON CO., Dept. 70, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SALESME Men os Women. $1000 Aree 
pays $5.00 a week with $10 | 


Emergency Benefit. Cost, $2.00 a year. Handsome b hee 
seal wallet given free w ith each policy. Good salesmen 
earning $100 a week. Excellent sideline, Write to-day 
for renewal contract with liberal commission. | 

GERMAN REGISTRY CO., 968 Holland Bldg., St. Louis | | 
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<ARIC \ VEHICLE COM} 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


74 Stanhope St. 





any dealer can show you. 
goods. 
commission 
trated catalogue. 


-—; wn CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


TOURING CAR, $1750 


ELECTRIC VICTORIA 
PHAETON, $1350 


LIGHT ELECTRIC 
RUNABOUT, $900 


Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 








bia Electric Carriages and 
Columbia Commercial 
Vehicles. 











Chicago 
1413 Michigan Ave. 


ENNEN i) 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


‘ Removes all odor of perspiration: De 

é lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or, 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


CGE CCAS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 








Buy from Our Factory 
SAVE A THIRD 


Our'plan of selling direct to user cuts out 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. 


two 
Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 


We guarantee all our 
We are bona-fide manufacturers—not a 
house. Send for our free illus 


Columbus, Ohio. 








READ 


By Mrs. 





| aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in anounce 

of sherry or eweetened water after 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


The Marriage of William Ashe 


HUMPHRY WARD 


Make the best cocktail. A delightful 











Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
1022 So. Flower St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Washington, D. C. 
211 N. Capitol St, 

Dwight, Il. 


Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








for Liquor and 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


2803 Locust St. 


San Franeiseo, Cal. Marion, Ind Alhambra Hot §) Mont. Ph A 
1170 Market St. Des Moines, Ia. North Conway, oe Haresd St, | Washes oie 
West Haven, Conn. Crab Orchard, Ky. Buffalo, N. ¥. Harrisburg, Pa. Toronto, “Ont. 


en 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Coltimbuas, 0 
1037 N. Dennison Ave. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246. Fifth Ave. 
Providenee, K. L. 


Portland, Ore. Richmond, Va. 
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LET US HAVE PEACE. 





-Fron ‘** Punch. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


& 6 
Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
© f Vi ee 
sity of Virginia. 
*<IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., /o7mer Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the Universiiy of Virginia, and Pres. 
of the National t6 in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.’” 

*«¢ NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, 2eirman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘“‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have 
no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 

‘“*I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 

Wm. B. Towles, M. D., /2¢¢ Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
—, LA And wt hone ee Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
enal Calculi and Stoneinthe Blad- Sprin 
der, Iknowofnoremedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER®:. 2.3 

Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug 
end mineral water trade. Hotel at Springs opens June Isth. 


PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 
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THE HONOR 
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at the St. Louis Exposition 
was awarded 


Hunter 


Whiskey 


for the highest order of merit 
in all the elements of a perfect 
Whiskey. 


Sold at all first-clz and by jobbers. 


iss cafes 2 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
LMT 


Insist upon getting 
CLUB COCKTAILS 
—the original bottled 
brand. They’re far 
superior to guesswork 
kind. You want the best—well, 
insist on getting CLUB. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, 


Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., proprictors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK , LONDON 



















SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s ‘‘ Friends Worth Know- 
ing,” this book is entirely new, and quite different 
from the former work, while embodying all the 
qualities which made it popular. 


Mlustrated with many New Photographs 
| $1.40 net (postage extra) 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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“THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LEADS THE WORLD.” — Leslie's Weekly. 
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The 

Marriage 

of 

William Ashe 


What is there about Lady Kitty 
to set two cofitinents talking? She 
isn’t a proper young woman, that is 
certain; she isn’t good—at least, not 
by conventional standards, and yet 
she seems far removed from cen- 
surable wickedness. 





Why do the crit- | 


ics and the clergy speak well of her? 
Is it that they place her fault at the, 


door of her perhaps too-good husband ? 
Is it that they feel he is to blame 
for her down-going because he chose 
power in place of love? 


Says the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


‘“‘There have been loves in this world which 


have had terrible consequences, and though Mrs. 
Ward attempts no Cleopatra theme, she has 
sounded the heights and depths of passion and 


its opposition to social convention in a way that 


has seldom been achieved.” 


“Tt reveals new depth and beauty with each 
reading. 
author has triumphed. . . . Its place is with 
the books that do not die. Its author stands 
among the few living authors to whom the im- 
mortals have passed the torch.””-—New York 
Times. 

“In all Mrs. Ward’s long gallery of distin- 
guished heroines, Lady Kitty most vibrates with 
life, and her story is likely to leave with its 
readers most of that fragrance of rosemary 
which is for remembrance.’’—New York Globe. 


The Dryad 


Quite the most novel thing Justin 
Huntly McCarthy has done. A ro- 
mantic tale of the Middle Ages, into 
which the author has boldly woven 
a strand of Greek mythology. The 
result is surprisingly charming — a 
Vidsummer-Night’s Dream effect in a 
splendid story that carries one com- 
pletely away. 


Down to the 
Sea 


Morgan Robertson has been called 
a “Kipling of the Sea,” and his new 
volume of sea stories more than bears 
out his claim to the title. They are 
brimming with humor and sea salt. 
In Finnegan we have a jolly old tar 
as much alive as Kipling’s Mulvaney. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


One appreciates how superbly the | 





That’s why the Twin-Springs of the 





Why Winton Twin-Springs save Tires 








PNEUMATIC TIRE is just a_ sensitive 
Spring. 
Its compressed air cushion responds to a 
thousand minor vibrations that never reach 
the Steel Carriage Springs. 

And every vibration is a Bounce in minia- 
ture. 

There are just so many Bounces in the life 
of any Pneumatic Tire. 

You may therefore figure Tire-cost at so 
much per bounce. 

And that cost is tremendously high when 
compared with the cost, per bounce, of Spring 
Steel. 

But the regular steel springs on Motor- 
Cars are too stiff to do the work of Pneumatic 
Tires. a 

Because these steel springs must be made 
strong enough to receive the hardest shocks with 
the heaviest loads. 

Thus they cannot be made light enough— 
sensitive enough—to relieve the Tires of the 
million minor bounces per hour. 

And so the Pneumatic Tires must do 90 per 
cent. of the springing. 

That’s why they wear out, and are such an 
expensive item in the year’s running. 

















why “1905 
Winton” were invented and patented. 


is really two springs in one, or eight springs 
on each carriage. 

Note (in picture) that the car body and 
the Motor ride (in the Winton) on the thin 
steel of the upper springs. 

These upper springs are so sensitive that 
they respond even quicker than the Tires to 
slight vibrations and minor shocks 

They thus do most of the ‘spring’ work 
before the Pneumatic Tires can do it. In this 
way they relieve the Tires of about two-thirds 
the Bouncing that wears them out. [as 

Figure that out in dollars and cents and you'll 
see its importance 

But these sensitive springs would be 
impracticable on a car without the Winton 
auxilliary springs, which are shackled beneath 
them for emergency work. 

When running over rough roads, or with 
heavy loads, the sensitive upper springs receive 
the support of the lower springs every time the 
Car bounces over a railway track or over a 
“thank-ye-mum.” 

These auxiliary springs then come into action 
only when needed, relieving the Tires of their 
severest work and thejr most destructive strain. 

Consider what these Winton Twin-Springs 
mean to the life of the Motor, as well as to the 
wear of the Tires. 

Consider the double comfort they give in 
riding over average country roads. 

Consider the greater speed you can drivea 
Winton at when you “know that the Motor, 
Tires and Passengers are insured against jar by 
these compensating springs. 

No other Car can use these Twin-Springs. 
Because they are an exclusive and patented 
Winton feature. 

There are seven other features as exclusive 
as these sensitive springs in “The Winton of 
1905.” 

Drop us a line to-day and let us tell you about 
them. 

THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
































Because each of the four Winton Springs Dept. N, Cleveland, Ohio. 
14-20 Ha. Pi. .cccccccccccccscccccees $1,800 
VV, TIS $2,500 
The - a) re $3,500 
40 BO Te Pins ccccccccccvcccvccccces $3,500 
4O\50 H. P....cccccccccccccccccocss $4,500 


























To be Published April 19th 





FOND 


ADVENTURES 


A new volume of short stories by 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers ’’ 


Of the four stories in this volume each alone would make a 


little book in itself. 


They are all glowing love-tales out of the 


heart of the Middle Ages. “The Love Chase” promises to make, 
if such a thing were possible, a new reputation for the author. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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When Your House 


is in Flames 


it’s too late to insure. Don't 
put off Life Insurance till it 
is impossible for you to get it. 
Write today for Book Con- 
taining. Rates. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F,. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
president.  DCPt T- NEWARK, N. J. 








